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ee The American people 
Independence Day Will cordially join in the 
message of hearty con- 

gratulation sent in their name to the Cuban 
people by President Roosevelt. The 20th 
of May was the first anniversary of 
the establishing, under the auspices of 
the United States, of an independent 
Cuban republic. President Roosevelt had 
sound reason for praising the new repub- 
lic and its Government for the progress 
Cuba has made and the well-being it has 
achieved during the last year. President 
Palma, in particular, should receive full 
recognition for his quiet, unostentatious, 
but eminently effective administration. 
He has abstained from everything which 
might have the slightest appearance of 
self-sufficiency and display, and has ad- 
ministered Cuban affairs with a single eye 
to economy, peace, and good government. 
Cuba to-day has a surplus in the treasury 
of two and a half million dollars, as against 
a little over half a million at the begin- 
ning of the year. The sanitary condition 
of the island has been maintained, the 
educational system has been extended, 
and there have been no serious disturb- 
ances and no dangerous political compli- 
cations. There are still problems to be 
discussed and settled ; among those most 
to the front are paying the Cuban 
patriotic army and simplifying the ma- 
chinery for government within the prov- 
inces, since that provided by the Consti- 
tution has proved rather cumbersome. 
There is every indication that these and 
similar problems will be met through 
fair discussion and political action, such 
as every self-governing people should 
use. It is gratifying to note that during 
the festivities and celebrations which 
took place throughout Cuba on Wednes- 
day of last week there was evident no 
feeling of hostility towards the United 
States ; on the contrary, there was gen- 
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eral recognition of the services rendered 
by this country in improving conditions 
and in placing the new republic on its 
feet. Almost the first act of Cuba’s 
second year of existence was the formal 
signing of the treaty between the United 
States and Cuba, in which the provisions 
of the Platt amendment are incorporated. 
The treaty, of course, must still be ratified 
by the Cuban Congress and by the United 
States Senate, but there is no probability 
of serious difficulties arising. The delay 
in signing the treaty is stated to be due 
to the desire of the Cuban Government 
to obtain some change in the statements 
of the conditions imposed upon Cuba. 
Negotiation towards this end was _ per- 
fectly proper on the part of the Cuban 
Government, but it has failed, and the 
treaty formally adopts the provisions of 
the Platt amendment without change. 
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ony en Last week, at Pretoria, 
Transvaal Parliament Sir Arthur Lawley, 
Lieutenant-Governor, 

opened the first Transvaal Parliament. 
The audience in the Chamber included 
not only the legislators, but the military 
officials, the judges, the clergy, and the 
civil authorities, all in uniform or robes. 
In welcoming the new legislative council 
Sir Arthur declared that the Government 
had done its best to secure a representa- 
tive body, without having recourse to a 
popular election, which “in these times 
would only create political and racial 
strife.” He foreshadowed important meas- 
ures for local self-government and heavy 
expenditure in the extension of railroads 
and other public works, and promised, so 
far as possible, to meet local sentiment in 
regard to education, saying that the Gov- 
ernment recognized the rising generation 
as an asset to be developed to the highest 
degree. Provision would be made to 
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teach the Dutch language in accordance 
with both the spirit and letter of the peace 
terms. No mention was made in the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s speech (as reported 
in the daily press) of the question which 
more than any other at present is interest- 
ing the Transvaal—the question of labor 
in the gold-mines. The mine-owners 
claim that as the blacks will not return 
to work in the mines, and as white men 
-cannot be had in sufficient number, Asi- 
atics must be imported. The capitalists, 
however, are themselves largely to blame, 
because they declined to pay the former 
wages. ‘This question has prevented the 
resumption of mining in’the Transvaal in 
the degree carried on previous to the out- 
break of hostilities in 1899. The output 
of Transvaal gold in that year amounted 
to about $73,000,000. Last year the pro- 
duction had so far recovered from its 
prostration during the war as to amount 
to one-half of the ante-bellum output ; and 
the outlook for this year is considerably 
brighter. When the mine-owners pro- 
posed to reduce wages for native labor 
from fifty to thirty shillings a month, the 
natives not unnaturally decided to live 
off their little farms rather than to re-enter 
the mines at such a low wage. Yet even 
with the concession of the old scale of 
wages there dves not seem to be black 
labor enough, despite the five million 
natives south of the Zambesi, eight hun- 
dred thousand of them being apparently 
sturdy men: hence the talk of Asiatic 
importations. 

& 

Last week, in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Her- 
bert Samuel moved a resolution that the 
British Government be requested to confer 
with the other signataries of the Berlin 
Treaty (1885) in virtue of which the 
Congo State exists, in order that measures 
may be adopted to abate prevalent evils. 
These evils consist in the violation of 
the guarantee by the Powers that the 
natives should be governed humanely, 
and that no trading monopoly or priv- 
ilege should be permitted. Mr. Samuel 
repeated the statements made in London 
against the Congo officials by the Rev. 
William Morrison, of Lexington, Virginia, 
as reported in the daily papers; Mr. 
Morrison is a member of the American 
Presbyterian Mission in Africa, Other 
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witnesses, notably Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr. Fox-Bourne, have also testified to the 
existence of the scandals, declaring that 
the Congo State, as at present constituted, 
is in a worse condition than Portugal 
itself would have maintained. The Berlin 
Conference recognized King Leopold of 
Belgium as ruler of the Congo. That 
monarch has now become a large dealer 
in the rubber, ivory, coffee, and oil prod- 
ucts of the country; he has also showed 
that European products could be raised 
in Africa with considerable success. His 
government of the million square miles of 
territory, however, has been increasingly 
unsatisfactory on account of the apparent 
irresponsibility of the Belgian officials 
there. It would appear that these officials, 
in order to make a good commercial show- 
ing, have oppressed the blacks to an 
unconscionable degree; there are so 
few whites in the country that little 
check is imposed upon the depredations 
and outrages. While there have been 
rich financial returns from the Congo, 
the very purpose of the founders of that 
State has been nullified; and the respon- 
sibility does not rest on Belgium alone, 
but upon each signatory to the Berlin 
Treaty. This was acknowledged by the 
Prime Minister in replying to Mr. Samuel. 
Mr. Balfour said that the Government 
would take the opinion of the signatory 
Powers on the subject, but it would not 


_be judicious to place on record an explicit 


condemnation of a friendly government. 
The resolution thus amended was adopted, 
as it deserved to be, without division and 
amid cheers. 
& . 

Last week, in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, 
M. Combes, Prime Min- 
ister, made a notable speech in which he 
explained at length the position which 
he took in an address a few weeks ago, 
declaring that the Government’s religious 
policy was entirely based on the loyal 
observance of the Concordat by Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics in France. This 
agreement, which has now been in opera- 
tion over a century, was established by 
Napoleon and Pius VII., and provides 
for the payment by the French Gov- 
ernment of salaries to Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics in return for its right to be 
heard in their nomination to office, The 
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question to-day, M. Combes declared, was 
whether the Concordat created obligations 
only for the State. If it assured the 
liberty of Roman Catholic worship, it was 
on the condition that the clergy should 
conform with the rules laid down by the 
Government. No parish church or chapel 
may exist without the Government’s au- 
thorization; yet, despite this, the Bishops 
had opened chapels without the consent 
of the Government, and had even allowed 
them to be used by members of unauthor- 
ized congregations ox orders. This, said 
M. Combes, was quite sufficient to justify 
the recent circular in which he had called 
the attention of law-loving citizens to their 
duty. Furthermore, some of the Bishops 
had indulged in violent demonstrations 
against the laws of the Republic, and in 
the presence of such rebellion public 
opinion was becoming alarmed. Should 
the spectacle be prolonged, the country 
would throw the responsibility for it 
on the Concordat. Frenchmen would 
come to the opinion that the Concordat 
had served its time, and would seek a 
solution in the separation of Church and 
State. The Premier concluded: “It is 
a truth which must be realized here and 
elsewhere that there exists in the Cham- 
ber a Republican majority which will 
never abandon the rights of the civil 
power, and will never consent to yield the 
sovereignty of the State to the pretensions 
of the clergy.” Although M. Combes was 
often angrily interrupted by the Opposi- 
tion, the Chamber adopted by a vote of 
313 to 237 a resolution expressing confi- 
dence in the Government’s policy regard- 
ing religious questions. 


® 


It will be interesting to 
observe, however, whether 
this large majority, or any 
majority at all, will support the bill to 
separate Church and State proposed by 
M. Francis de Pressensé, the son of the 
great Protestant theologian; indeed, it 
will be interesting to observe whether 
the present Radical Ministry will actually 
dare to carry present religious unrest 
in France to its logical conclusion in 
the definitive separation of Church and 
State. M. de Pressensé’s bill abolishes 
the Concordat and the French Embassy 
to the Vatican. It seems to be the idea 
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of the author that, while fighting the 
monastic orders, France may as well fight 
Pope, bishops, and priests; it does not 
seem to occur to him, however, that in a 
land where the majority of bishops and 
priests are law-loving, admirable men, 
and where the overwhelming majority of 
the inhabitants are nominally Roman 
Catholics, his anti-clericalism may with 
the unthinking become a synonym for 
anti-religion. In justice to M. de Pres- 
sensé, it must be stated that he, and 
those who believe as he does, have long 
been convinced that France has been justly 
aggrieved by Vatican action, not only in 
maintaining contumacious monastic orders, 
but also in refusing to discountenance 
rebellious prelates. The present, there- 
fore, is the opportunity, not only of the 
Radicals who are in power in Paris, but of 
the Pope who is in power in Rome. While 
it is an old saying that time does not 
enter into the calculations of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, it would seem to the 
lovers of religion everywhere that the pres- 
ent juncture formed an exception to that 
rule. Itis unlikely that France, in the near 
future at least, will be anything else than 
Roman Catholic in the inclinations of most 
of the religiously disposed in that country. 
Hence, though the situation is one which 
calls for possibly greater tact than that of 
the courageous Premier, it would seem 
also to call for another of those admirable 
law-and-order encyclicals which Leo XIII. 
knows so well how to write. 


® 


The law _ relating 
to automobiles just 
signed by Governor Odell, of New York, 
contains few if any restrictions that fair- 
minded people will not recognize as being 
desirable for public safety and comfort. 
It is stated that the bill was opposed 
urgently by some owners of automobiles, 
but there must be many others who will see 
that the real interests of the great majority 
of owners of motor vehicles are served by 
restraining those who ignore the rights of 
pedestrians and drivers of horses. The 
excesses of road races and the danger 
involved for competitors as well as spec- 
tators and travelers has just been proved 
again by the shocking series of accidents 
last Sunday in the great road race from 
Paris to Madrid. At least seven persons 
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were killed outright, several were fatally 
injured, and there were many minor 
accidents. The French Government very 
properly stopped the race midway. On 
the very same day at Bristol, England, two 
spectators were killed and many injured. 
The New York law fixes the maximum for 
speed at twenty miles—and that only in 
the open country and with an unimpeded 
road; ten, eight, and four miles respec- 
tively are made a limit; the first in sub- 
urbs and when passing schools or churches 
in which exercises are being held; the 
‘ second when within a radius of half a 
mile from a post-office, when passing 
horses or pedestrians, crossing a highway, 
and in closely built portions of cities 
under any circumstances; the third when 
crossing a dam or causeway less than 
twenty feet in width. A motor must be 
stopped at the request of any rider or 
driver. Fines ranging from $50 to $250, 
and in case of a second or third offense 
imprisonment for not over thirty days, are 
the penalties. Whether these provisions 
are the best possible may be open to 
question; if they prove too severe, public 
sentiment will lead to their modification ; 
but it is beyond dispute that there should 
be a cessation of the danger and discom- 
fort (for travelers on the highroad have a 
right to comfort as well as life) caused by 
heavy-powered, noisy engines, some of 
them resembling locomotives almost as 
much as they do carriages, rushing at 
railroad speed over roads which belong 
to the whole public. The daily reports 
of accidents and every citizen’s observa- 
tions of narrow escapes from accident show 
that reasonable restriction is imperative. 


& 
- New York City, which 
The — a few years ago ohh 


many three per cent. 
bonds at par, and a few two and a half 
per cents, last week congratulated itself 
upon securing a small premium on an 
issue bearing three and a half per cent. 
Similarly, the English Government, whose 
two and a half per cent. consols com- 
manded a premium of over ten per cent. 
four years ago, week before last congratu- 
lated itself upon the fact that its new 
three per cent. loan sold so readily at par. 
In England the zeal of investors to share 
in the new loan indicates that the bonds 
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might perhaps have been sold at a small 
premium, but the change in the rate of 
interest from that thought to be estab- 
lished in 1898 makes clear the universal 
rise that has again taken place. The 
change is particularly worth attention in 
this country, where the memories of most 
men go back to the high rates of interest 
following the Civil War, or the high rates 
prevailing in frontier communities, and 
where the opinion has been widely ex- 
pressed that the rate of interest tends 
rapidly toward the point of extinction. The 
tendency is happily downward as wealth 
increases and the security of property is 
strengthened, out only slowly and irregu- 
larly does this tendency manifest itself. 
The new English loan has recalled the 
fact that as long ago as 1722 the English 
Government began to borrow at three per 
cent., and that by the middle of that cen- 
tury this rate seemed firmly established. 
In Holland Government loans at this 
period bore astill lower rate. During the 
Napoleonic wars the rate of interest more 
than doubled, and its subsequent decline 
has been interrupted each time a costly 
war has destroyed a large part of the 
nation’s free capital. The burdens of war 
do not end in the higher rate of taxes. 
They are also felt in the higher rate of 
interest which all industrial enterprise 
must bear. 

® 

The result of a recent 
temperance agitation 
in Charlottesville, Virginia, the home of 
the University of Virginia, is interesting 
as showing how such an agitation, seeking 
to promote temperance by one method, 
may succeed in accomplishing that result 
by a very different method. A vigorous 
campaign was carried on to secure local 
prohibition last March. The temperance 
forces were defeated by a small majority. 
The public opinion created by the agita- 
tion, however, was such that after the 
election, and as a result of it, an ordinance 
was passed by the City Council, with the 
sanction of the Mayor, the indorsement of 
the Chief of Police, the support of all the 
advocates of prohibition under local 
option, and of a large number of those 
who were opposed to abolishing the 
saloons altogether. This ordinance pro- 
vides for closing the saloons from ten at 
night to five o’clock the next morning, 
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for the removal during all the hours, 
day and night, of all screens, curtains, 
stained-glass windows, and other obsta- 
cles, and for the burning, during the 
night hours, of a bright light visible 
from the nearest public streets. It fur- 
ther provides for the closing of all side 
and back doors, and forbids any form of 
gambling device, any billiard or pool 
table, or any musical or other entertain- 
ment in connection with bar-rooms, and 
raises the license from $160 to $400 
for the city. This license, added to the 
State license and the Government Fed- 
eral revenue license, brings the tax on 
each saloon toover $800. The ordinance 
went into effect on the Ist of May, and 
the first result was the reduction of the 
number of saloons from twenty-one to 
sixteen. The battle is not over yet, 
however. On the 2d of May a saloon- 
keeper was put on trial before a police 
justice for violating the law with regard 
to side doors and screens, and the justice 
decided that side doors were permissible 
under the State law, and that the act pro- 
hibiting the use of screens was unconsti- 
tutional. The grounds for this decision 
we have not learned, but it has done noth- 
ing to check and something to increase 
the anti-saloon feeling in the city, so that 
there is a reasonable prospect that, if this 
decision should be supported by the higher 
courts, local prohibition would be carried 
by popular vote at the next election which 
shall take place. 
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Mr. Conried’s statement 
of his plans for the com- 
ing season at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera-House in New York City 
will be of interest to music-lovers in all 
parts of the country. The season will 
open on the evening of November 28 with 
the production of “ Rigoletto,” and in- 
troduce to this country a young tenor, 
Caruso, who has made a great success in 
Europe during the past two months. Mr. 
Conried promises frequent opportunities 
of hearing the great music-dramas, most 
of which are already familiar to the audi- 
ences which have filled the Metropolitan 
Opera-House for many seasons past. 
New operas and new singers will have a 
hearing, and Mr. Conried expects the co- 
operation of artists who, although famous 
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abroad, are largely unknown to Ameri- 
cans. His aim will be to present an 
artistically satisfactory interpretation of 
all works given on the stage of the opera- 
house, with such all-round excellence that 
there will be no ground for unfavorable 
criticism. Special attention will be given 
to the orchestra and chorus, and orches- 
tral conductors of the highest reputation 
will be putin charge. The designing and 
making of costumes and the modeling 
and execution of scenery will also be 
placed under expert supervision; the 
stage of the Metropolitan is to be remod- 
eled under the direction of one of the 
eminent theatrical architects, and new 
lighting arrangements will be provided. 
It is proposed to open a school of opera 
for advanced singers to prepare them- 
selves for small rédles in connection 
with the opera-house. Mr. Conried 
expects to secure Calvé, -Plangon, and 
Jean de Reszke among other leading 
singers. The most important announce- 
ment, however, is the performance of 
“ Parsifal,” which will be first seen in 
Christmas week, with a cast including 
Burgstaller, Ternina, Van Rooy, and 
Blass. In view of the hostile criticism 
in Germany of the production of “ Parsi- 
fal” here, Mr. Conried says that before 
the death of Anton Seidl he had arranged 
with him for an American production of 
“ Parsifal ;” that eight years ago he 
offered the heirs of Richard Wagner 
a considerable sum for formal permis- 
sion to produce “ Parsifal,” although he 
was then aware that the opera was not 
protected here. He believes it is his duty 
and right, after this long lapse of time, to 
give Americans who cannot go to Bay- 
reuth an opportunity of seeing in stage 
form the crowning work of Richard 
Wagner, and he promises to present the 
opera in a way which will put it on a 
level with the presentations at Bayreuth. 
“ The time has passed,” he says, “ whena 
master like Wagner is regarded as the 
exclusive property of even his most: inti- 
mate and most pious friends. True piety 
in this instance, I believe, lies in spread- 
ing abroad the knowledge and the enjoy- 
ment of the genius to which not only 
Bayreuth but the world is indebted for 
‘Parsifal.’” Public opinion will, we 
believe, concur in this expression of 
belief, 
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The large and rapid- 
ly increasing mortal- 
ity from pneumonia 
in Chicago, combined with an apparently 
similar though less marked tendency 
throughout the United States, is leading 
to the conclusion that that disease is now 
more fatal in its ravages than the “ white 
plague ”—consumption. Up to May 9 of 
the present year there were 2,487 deaths 
from pneumonia in Chicago, which was 
nearly one-fourth the total mortality in the 
city and more than double that from con- 
sumption. As many as four deaths have 
occurred in one family, and in one instance 
six friends who attended the funeral of a 
victim were fatally attacked. Figures 
from the volumes on vital statistics of the 
United States Census, compiled by Dr. 
Arthur R. Reynolds, Health Commis- 
sioner of Chicago, show that in 1900 the 
two diseases stood very near together all 
over the country, and that from 1880 to 
1900 the mortality rate from pneumonia 
had increased 7.4 per cent., while that 
from pulmonary tuberculosis or consump- 
tion had decreased 20.7 per cent. For 
Chicago alone, figures from the same 
source, but for forty instead of twenty 
years, show a far greater increase for 
pneumonia, and about double the decrease 
for consumption. After making ample 
allowance for the well-known deficiencies 
in the early registration of vital statistics, 
the figures cited still give reason for great 
hope in case of consumption, and, at first 
thought, for despair over pneumonia. 
But with a better understanding of the 
causes which produce pneumonia and the 
means of prevention, a decrease in its 
extent and fatality will doubtless be 
effected similar to that which has accom- 
panied the warfare against tuberculosis. 
Dr. Reynolds, in his brief but practical 
weekly bulletins on “ The State of Chi- 
cago’s Health,” points out that while 
pneumonia is a highly communicable 
disease, its cause is known and its spread 
may be controlled. The latter is effected 
by (1) destroying the sputa of persons 
suffering from-the disease ; (2) protecting 
and cleansing or disinfecting articles and 
rooms liable to become soiled with such 
sputa ; (3) thorough ventilation of houses, 
shops, offices, and cars, especially in 
winter ; (4) dust prevention ; (5) personal 
precautions against cold, privation, and 
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exposure to the weather, particularly in 
the case of the young, the aged, and the 
sickly. As apparent evidence of the 
highly communicable character of pneu- 
monia, it is stated that in a single week 
eight of the 167 deaths in Chicago were 
among the 300 employees of the County 
Treasurer’s office, and that during the same 
period fully thirty more of these employees 
were suffering from the disease. 
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The late Professor 
Gibbs, of Yale, though 
known to but few of his countrymen out- 
side of academic circles, was one of those 
illustrious Americans who have enhanced 
the glory, not only of their university, but 
of their country. His name and those of 
older Yalensians—Silliman, Dana, Marsh, 
Whitney, and others—form a constella- 
tion of which any university, any nation, 
might be pardonably proud. His under- 
graduate course at Yale in the class of 
’°58 was marked by distinguished honors 
both in Latin and in mathematics. After 
some ten years’ further study at New 
Haven and in European schools, he took, 
in 1871, the chair of Mathematical 
Physics, which he held till his sudden 
death at the age of sixty-four. Consider- 
ably less than ten years more had passed 
when his achievements attracted attention 
and honor from the learned world. His 
principal paper on thermodynamics, says 
one of the foremost European authorities, 
Professor Ostwald, of Leipsic, “contained, 
partly explicitly, partly implicitly, a large 
part of the discoveries which have since 
been made. . . . Untouched treasures of 
the greatest variety and of the greatest 
importance still lie within its pages.” 
Turning from this field to that of pure 
mathematics, he there again carried the 
advance beyond the line of any previous 
investigator in his treatment of vector 
analysis. In astronomy he _ introduced 
new and more efficient methods, which 
have been adopted in Germany. His 
publications between 1882 and 1889 on 
the electro-magnetic theory of light carried 
the day for it, and secured its general 
adoption. These successes were not only 


Josiah Willard Gibbs 


recognized by learned bodies in his own | 


country, but were abundantly acknow!- 
edged by the honors conferred on him by 
the academicians of Great Britain, France, 
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Germany, Holland, and Norway. As a 
teacher Professor Gibbs added to an 
originality of thought deserving the name 
of genius a rare simplicity, clearness, and 
directness in the presentation of ideas 
with inspirational effect. In personal 
character pure and unselfish, modest, 
kindly, and helpful, he added the traits 
of the gentleman to those of the accom- 
plished scholar. The death of such a 
man cannot fail to be deplored as a Na- 
tional loss. For, as President Hadley 
has written, he “ was one of the very few 
Americans who had made discoveries of 
the first rank in scientific theory—discov- 
eries which attract less attention at home 
than those of applied science, but which 
deservedly bring to him who makes them 
a higher rank among experts, and a better 
reputation abroad. In these last respects 
there was probably no living American 
who surpassed Professor Gibbs.” 


@ 


The National Baptist 
anniversaries were 
held in Buffalo, May 
18-26. The attendance was very large. 
It was estimated that there were fifteen 
hundred delegates and visitors. The 
meetings opened with the sessions of the 
Women’s Baptist Home Mission Society. 
The reports were encouraging, and showed 
that all debts had been paid, with a small 
balance in the treasury. The most im- 
portant session was held on Tuesday, 
when the long-expected report of the 
Committee of Fifteen was read. There 
has been much discussion for several 
years on the question of the consolidation 
of the great National societies. Last 
year at St. Paul there was an open parlia- 
ment on this question and there was a 
very lively debate. There has also been 
a discussion on this subject in the denomi- 
national papers. It was anticipated that 
this year at Buffalo the discussion would 
become very animated. Some advocated 
an entire and radical change of represen- 
tation in these meetings, and demanded 
consolidation, under one management, of 
the Home Mission Society, the Foreign 
Mission Society, and the Publication So- 
ciety. But the Committee of Fifteen gave 
avery satisfactory report. It was com- 
prehensive, exhaustive, conciliatory, and 
Wise, When President Faunce, of Brown 
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University, had finished reading this 
masterly report, there was enthusiastic 
applause. There were a few addresses 
commending the report, and it was unani- 
mously adopted. This action provides a 
permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. It 
is called a “Committee of Reference,” 
composed of nine persons, “to which shall 
be submitted for consideration and final 
decision all questions of difference which 
exist or may arise among the several mis- 
sionary societies hereinafter named, or 
between any two of them, concerning 
policies and methods of work.” There 
has, it is said, been some friction between 
the Home Mission Society and the Pub- 
lication Society over the chapel cars and 
other phases of the work where fields 
overlap. Butall recognize that the per- 
manent Committee of Fifteen, which will 
be elected every year, will be able to 
smooth out all misunderstandings. It is 
a great step in advance. Another impor- 
tant session was held on Thursday. 
Stirring addresses were delivered upon 
the New Evangelism. Dr. A. C. Dixon, 
of Boston, made a powerful appeal for 
evangelistic pastors and churches. Great 
enthusiasm was aroused, and a resolution 
was unanimously passed calling upon the 
Home Mission Society to inaugurate an 
evangelistic campaign at once throughout 
the country, and to attempt to raise 
$25,000 to carry on this forward move- 
ment. 
8 


iinet The semi-centennial of 
Semi-Centenniait the American Congrega- 

tional Association, which 
was celebrated May 25 at Boston, marks 
an achievement, and recalls a_ history, 
each of some significance. The achieve- 
ment is, first, the establishment of the 
largest library of Congregationalist litera- 
ture in the world, especially rich in the 
line of Pilgrim and Puritan history 
through successive generations in Church 
and State, rich also in literature bearing 
on controversies in the Church of Eng- 
land. Among recent accessions to its 
store of 50,000 books and 50,000 pam- 
phlets is the library of the late Bishop 
Stubbs, of Oxford, over six thousand vol- 
umes. The other part of the achieve- 
ment is the denominationalizing of the 
Congregational churches. It was debated 
among them, some thirty and forty years 
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ago, “whether we are a denomination.” 
The principle of independency had been 
over-emphasized; anything that looked 
like centralization, even for common inter- 
ests, was feared. The Association, or- 
ganized in 1853, consequently had up-hill 
work. Professors Park and Edwards, of 
Andover, and the Old South Church in 
Boston strongly backed its projects, a 
denominational House and Library, though 
it was called a new thing for Congrega- 
tionalists to do anything that could be 
called denominational. But a new era 
began with the birth of the Association. 
Its directors brought into being in 1865 
the National Council, which since 1871 
has met triennially in Maine, Oregon, and 
places between. In 1873 the first Con- 
gregational House was dedicated, and in 
1899 its splendid successor. The growth 
of Congregationalism during the _half- 
century has been through learning to pull 
together in some sort of harness. Recent 
events show that the Unitarian churches, 
derived from the same stock of independ- 
ency, are learning the same lesson, and 
profiting thereby. 


@ 


atiaaiiiaiiiiias The Pacific Coast Con- 
on ps Pacific Coast gregational Congress, 

which was held at Seat- 
tle, Washington, May 8-17, was one of 
the notable religious assemblies of the 
year. The attendance could hardly have 
been larger in New York or Boston. The 
programme was skillfully constructed. 
The subjects to which whole days were 
given were the following: Education, 
Christian Nurture, The Church and 
Journalism, Preaching, Foreign Missions, 
Home Missions, Theology, Sociology, 
Congregationalism. Most of the subjects 
were discussed by persons resident on the 
Pacific coast. The treatment of the sub- 
jects was marked bya spirit altogether 
free from provincialism and medizvalism. 
Among those from a distance who had 
been especially invited to participate in 
the meetings were the Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan, the Rev. C. H. Daniels, D.D., 
the Rev. H. A. Bridgman, of Boston, and 
Dr. A. H. Bradford, Moderator of the 
National Council. Dr. Morgan gave 
Bible readings and sermons twice every 
day. His spiritual vision, his eloquence 
of utterance, and his power over an 
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audience were very impressive. He is 
essentially an ethical and religious teacher, 
and not merely an evangelist as has some- 
times been supposed. No better place 
for such a Congress could have been 
selected than Seattle—a wonderful city, 
with its panorama of mountains, lakes, and 
sound, its swiftly increasing population, 
its strong churches, its university, and its 
loyal people. In connection with this 
Congress it is appropriate to mention the 
extended tour of Dr. Bradford, the Moder- 
ator of the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches, who visited the Pacific 
coast and held meetings in churches and 
groups of churches from San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, to North Everett, Washington. 
This journey served admirably as an 
occasion for emphasizing two points which 
Dr. Bradford has laid stress upon since 
his election as Moderator—the large 
service which the Moderator may render 
to the churches of the Congregational 
order aside from simply presiding at the 
sessions of the Council, and the importance 
of increasing the power of these churches 
by developing their spirit of co-operation. 
Congregationalism has thoroughly estab- 
lished within its own limits the principle 
of the freedom of the local church, and 
has done much to extend that principle 
to other religious bodies. Its greatest 
need now is the fostering of the spirit of 
union between these free churches in the 
exertion of spiritual energy for the service 
of men. ‘The Congress at Seattle and the 
tour of the Moderator of the National 
Council are indications that this need is 
being recognized and is beginning to be 
met. 
8 
se , For some years 
es See past there have 
been signs of a 
better mutual understanding and a closer 
approach between the Trinitarian. and 
Unitarian bodies into which Massachu- 
setts Congregationalists divided nearly a 
century ago. Two years ago the “Con- 
gregationalist ’ editorially recognized this 
closer approach in cardinal points of the- 
ology. Various friendly private confer- 
ences on the subject of a closer fellowship 
have lately taken place. At the May 
anniversaries in Boston, just concluded, 
the same topic came to the front in ex- 
pressions of strong interdenominational 
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sympathy. This may be made the mark 
of invidious comment in some parts of 
the country, as indicating an aberration 
of the Congregational churches of Mas- 
sachusetts from evangelical standards. 
A juster estimate will reflect that, how- 
ever sharp the past division there between 
the Trinitarian and Unitarian wings, they 
have never wholly separated. One bond 
has remained intact-—the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers, 
organized in the Colonial period, and 
regularly meeting every year since to 
transact benevolent business and hear a 
sermon, Closer intercourse in recent 
years has tended to better mutual under- 
standing and appreciation. Last week 
Professor George F. Moore, a Trinitarian 
Congregationalist, recently called from 
Andover Seminary to the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, addressed an audience of 
Unitarian ministers on “The Signs of the 
Times in the Congregational Churches.” 
From a historical retrospect Dr. Moore 
went on to say, after alluding to the trans- 
formed conception of the universe, and 
consequently of God, that modern learn- 
ing has wrought, that the Trinitarian and 
the Unitarian of to-day each differ more 
from the men who divided the Congrega- 
tional body than either those men or their 
modern successors differ from each other. 
“In the pulpits of both branches the 
themes are God and the kingdom of his 
good will to be realized on earth by the 
sacrifices of his children,” and “ they are 
one in the struggle for a return to the 
Puritan conscience.” Dr. Moore antici- 
pated a reunion, but one that must come, 
as the disunion came, gradually, and 
through intercourse, better acquaintance, 
mutual consultation on common religious 
interests, and personal contact in common 
devotion to the indivisible kingdom of 
God on earth. 
& 
R , Later in the week 
epresentative Utterances , . 

Tremont Temple 
was filled with an audience eager to hear 
representatives of the two branches of the 
old household speak upon “ The Common 
Inheritances and Duties of Congregation- 
alists.” President Tucker, of Dartmouth, 
said: “We are separated to-night by a 
creed, but we are united by a principle, 
and the principle which unites us carries 
us back to that which is strong, vital, and 


clear. It is the Puritan principle of per- 
sonality.” Dr. E. E. Hale said that the 
oldest Congregational church in the coun- 
try was formed three hundred years ago 
by those who afterward came over to 
Plymouth. Their bond of union was not 
a creed, but a covenant to walk together in 
the ways of God. This Pilgrim covenant is 
still the common heritage of both branches 
of the Congregational family. Dr. Gor- 
don, of the Old South Church, Boston, 
said: “ We are here in the interests of 
the union of a divided Congregationalism. 
We must not be afraid to look at our dif- 
ferences, and must not be ashamed of our 
history of division. ... We are weak 
because divided; to regain our strength 
we must work for union. The sigh and 
cry among our best people for a pro- 
founder religious life is the best sign of 
the times.” Professor Peabody, of Har- 
vard, concluded the discussion by pointing 
to the common interest and duty: “There 
lie,” said he, “before the churches of 
New England to-day a challenge and a 
call greater than ever dawned upon the 
fathers in their dreams of a heathen world 
conquered. Here is a heathen world 
right at the doors of the churches. How 
to redeem domestic life, how to purify 
politics, raise the lives of the poor from 
poverty, save the rich from vulgarity, os- 
tentatiousness, commercialism, is its prob- 
lem, right here.” These two meetings 
mark an advance upon the conference 
held a few summers since at the Isles of 
Shoals. No one who understands the 
situation believes, in view of the existing 
differences, that it betokens a speedy end 
of the division that began in 1805. But 
these differences, largely the product of 
past antagonisms and of the mutual recoil 
which they generated, are likely to dimin- 
ish in the future, through closer intercourse 
and fellowship in the solid Christian inter- 
ests that are common to both parties. To 
promote this Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, under whose auspices these discus- 
sions have taken place, has exerted his 
influence with good effect. 


haiti Of the ten commit- 

e ationa onterence : 

of Charities and Correction tees appointed to 
report at the an- 

nual meeting recently held in Atlanta, 

fully one-half laid special stress on pre- 
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ventive work, showing marked develop- 
ment in that direction since the Conference 
was organized thirty years ago. Wise 
care of the needy in their homes will 
prevent much pauperism; the establish- 
ment of juvenile courts and probation 
will prevent the making of hosts of crimi- 
nals; the enactment and administration 
of suitabie laws pertaining to child labor 
will prevent the physical, mental, and 
moral deterioration of childhood; con- 
servative marriage laws must prevent to 
a great degree the dreaded increase of 
imbecility ; good parole regulations will 
lessen recedivism in crime; mechanic 
arts and manual training schools will 
cut off thousands of recruits from the 
army of tramps; and houses of observa- 
tion will hinder many acute cases of in- 
sanity from becoming chronic. These, at 
least, are the convictions of the people 
who have been studying facts to such an 
extent that they consider it no venture to 
make these prophecies. Their effort, 
therefore, is to create a public sentiment 
that shall secure legislation whenever 
necessary, and an enforcement of all wise 
laws looking to the prevention of these 
social evils. Every year sees advance in 
the conduct of this Conference in the 
greater length of time spent in the dis- 
cussion of principles rather than details 
of plans or of administration of institu- 
tions. This is particularly noticeable in 
the branch which began as an “ associated 
charity ” movement, then became “ charity 
organization,” and is now classified as 
the committee on “Needy Families in 
their Homes.” For many years the able 
students of this side of social life have 
laid down simple, understandable, and 
thoroughly well-tried principles of sound 
philanthropy, and at last they have per- 
meated the Conference so that they make 
themselves felt at every turn. As a new 
city claims the Conference every year, 
those principles must be enunciated afresh 
each twelvemonth. Not seldom the result 
has been the organization of the charities 
in the city where the sessions have been 
held, and it is hoped that Atlanta will 
follow this good example and honor the 
charity workers by establishing this year 
a charity organization society which will 
do for that enterprising Southern city what 
similar bodies have done so effectively 
elsewhere. 
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The subject of child 
labor naturally received 
much attention during 
the week-long sessions of the Conference, 
not because the South is the chief sinner 
in this respect, since the State of New 
York alone is said to have more child 
wage-earners than the ten Southern States 
put together, but because the children’s 
hour is chiming all over the land. Iili- 
nois and Alabama clasped hands in their 
behalf when Miss Jane Addams and the 
Rev. Edgar Murphy appeared before the 
immense congregation to plead for a 
longer childhood for the little ones. Miss 
Addams, always effective, is never more 
so than when her warm motherly instincts 
speak for the children. At all times 
self-forgetting, she is never less conscious 
of her own personality than when she 
speaks for those who cannot speak for 
themselves. Such a woman makes Ma- 
donna-worship seem a natural cult. Mr. 
Murphy’s power as an orator, urging 
better conditions for the nearly two million 
child laborers of the United States, was 
well matched by the skill of the statisti- 
cian Mr. F. L. Hoffman, whose paper was 
perhaps misunderstood to some extent. 
His subject was the “ Medical and Social 
Aspect of the Child Labor Question,” and 
he showed unmistakably the deleterious 
influences of factory employment, though 
he did not favor an age limit alone as the 
determining reason for excluding children 
from such work. He insisted upon the 
need for further investigations, that there 
may be established some more scientific 
method of deciding what children should 
be allowed in the various industries. 
Nothing, he said, could be more readily 
determined by statistical treatment than 
evidence of inferior development, of ill- 
nourishment, of mental growth, and even 
of dwarfed mentality. According to his 
figures, fifty per cent. of the seventeen 
million school-children of the country are 
injured by school life as things are, and 
his apparent contention was that, unless 
careful scientific examination could show 
physical fitness, children should be sent 
neither to the ordinary school nor to the 
factory. The mill-owners were repre- 
sented in the discussion by Mr. D. A. 
Tompkins, of Charlotte, N. C., and by 
some of the Georgia ladies who warmly 
praised many of the owners of cotton-mills 


The Prevention of 
Child Labor 
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for the schools and kindergartens they 
have established in connection with their 
factories. Mr. Tompkins did not hesi- 
tate to say that it would be better to keep 
all children under twelve out of the fac- 
tories, but, with the school term so short, 
and the mother’s work carrying her among 
the spindles, he thought the children safer 
within the factory walls than if left to 
themselves outside. Why the fathers 
should not support the families and let 
the mothers stay at home to look after 
the little ones he did not explain, thou jh 
he maintained that industrially the “ poor 
whites ” of the South were never so well 
off as since the mills sprang up in the 
heart of the Southern cotton-fields. The 
next meeting of the Conference is to be 
in Portland, Maine, with Mr. J. R. Brack- 
ett, of Baltimore, as President. 


® 


Dr. Walter Laid- 
law, Secretary of 
the Federation of 
Christian Organizations in New York 
City, has issued a paper of uncommon 
interest on social and religious conditions 
in the metropolis. As to home ownership, 
he discovers only half as high a percentage 
in New York as in Chicago. Im a list of 
cities of five hundred thousand population 
or over, the highest percentage of home 
ownership in this country is in Baltimore. 
Philadelphia has generally been held to be 
the second city on that list; but Dr. Laid- 
jaw puts Chicago, and after it St. Louis, 
as following Baltimore, with Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and New York next in 
order. Another striking fact is that 
the number of home proprietors in the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx in 
New York City who are of German birth 
or parentage is much larger than the num- 
ber of home proprietors of pure American 
birth; indeed, the citizens of New York 
who are of German birth or parentage 
also outnumber the whites of New York of 
pure American parentage. As to church 
distribution, we find, as might be expected, 
a correlation between it and the distribu- 
tion of the foreign-born, Among the 
boroughs, that of Manhattan, having the 
largest foreign-born proportion (and also 
the smallest home-owning proportion), has 
the smallest number of churches in pro- 
portion to population, When we come to 
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the saloon question, Dr. Laidlaw corrects 
the notion that an increase of foreign- 
born citizens is followed by an increase 
of liquor saloons in any given locality ; 
while there are some few facts which 
support the inference, it is generally 
a wrong impression. Furthermore, Man- 
hattan liquor licenses prove that the 
Hebrews, who are largely located both on 
the upper and lower East Side, are not 
supporters of the saloon to the same ex- 
tent as Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
The result of Dr. Laidlaw’s paper should 
be to impress upon the New York settle- 
ment worker, and also upon the institu- 
tional church worker, a greater sense than 
ever of the necessity of those institutions, 
especially in that section of the East Side 
containing less than one-tenth of the 
total area, but nearly 29 per cent. of the 
population. There are already about 
twenty-five so-called settlements in the 
Borough of Manhattan, the most im- 
portant of which are in this district. 
Dr. Laidlaw believes, and so does The 
Outlook, that the return of spending, say, 
$100,000 south of Fourteenth Street to 
provide workers and equipment for neigh- 
borhood work in existing institutions would 
be much larger than the return of spend- 
ing the same money on a new institution, 
unless, indeed, the latter expenditure be 
specifically directed to districts which: are 
still comparatively neglected. 


® 


‘titi In former days the work 
Employment Bureau of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association 

seemed to appeal only to one side of a 
man; it now appeals to all sides; once 
this work appeared to many as relig- 
ious only—and pietistically religious at 
that—but a larger ideal was quickly mani- 
fest, the work broadened, and now it 
appeals to every side of human life and 
endeavor. It is not only religious (indeed, 
it is more religious than ever), but it 
is also educational, industrial, physical, 
philanthropic. It helps men to work as 
it helps them to life, and it helps them to 
get work. The employment bureau of 
the Bowery Branch of the New York City 
Association may be taken as an example 
of the Association as a social force. Last 
year, out of about four thousand applica- 
tions for employment about twenty-five 
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hundred situations were filled through the 

good offices of this bureau. When once 

duly received, the applicant is called upon 

for references; if these are obtainable, 

communication is instituted in order that 

the man may be placed, if possible, in the 

kind of position for which he is best 

adapted. In addition to other privileges, 

clothing is also given to those whose 

appearance would otherwise be prejudicial 

to their getting employment; a repairing 

department puts existing garments in good 

order. By this means an applicant is 

often enabled to secure a situation worth 

much more financially than if he had not 

had such assistance. The bureau keeps 

in touch with those who have been its 

guests as far as possible; they are so 

many agents for the institution, supporting 
it as can no others in its endeavor to help 

men of all ages and creeds out of destitu- 
tion and to place them in positions appeal- 
ing to their self-respect as well as to their 
purse. Thus the Association’s social 
work exchanges the indolence and dis- 
couragement of men, who otherwise would 
be stranded amid the temptations of our 
cities, for a condition of thrift and self- 
support. 

& 

The founding of the 
Barrows Lectureship at 
the University of Chicago was due to the 
conviction that with closer commercial 
and political relations between Asia and 
America there should be closer intercourse 
concerning the great problems of religion 
and philosophy. This has already taken 
place; as this year’s Lecturer in India 
and Japan, Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
says, “In the great guild of scholars there 
is no East and no West, all are one, and 
all contact with the truth is mutually in- 
structive.” Dr. Hall has been lecturing 
at Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe, Tokyo, Sendai, and 
other places in Japan. As in India, he 
announced at the start that he came to 
Japan in hearty sympathy with the mission- 
aries, not to supplement their labors, but 
to follow upon them. He came to Japan 
from India, exchanging sadness for hope- 
fulness, for, he added, as reported by a 
Japanese journal, there can be no greater 
contrast than in the attitudes of the two 
countries toward life. “The change in 
coming to Japan is like coming from the 
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gloom of a long winter’s day into the 
brightness of spring.” It is interesting 
to note that Dr. Hall indicates two prin- 
cipal difficulties hindering the acceptance 
of Christianity in Japan: (1) Bewilder- 
ment in reconciling the teachings of Chris- 
tianity with the conclusions of modern 
thought, and (2) the desire to hold on to 
old ways and modes of thought. There is 
the eagerness of educated men in Japan 
to assimilate all new truth, and there is 
the conservatism and pessimism of ances- 
tral faiths. The “ august system of 
Christian thought instilling a deep sense 
of the worth of this present life” brings 
out more sharply the sustained sadness of 
Buddhism, seeking to root out all desire 
to live. The spiritual conflict in Japan is 
doubtless exactly as is here described. 
We believe that the conflict can have but 
one issue. As, in politics and education, 
the Japanese Empire represents to-day 
the fruit of foreign stimulus, largely 
American, so, religiously, the Japan of the 
future must represent the fruitage of that 
seed sown mostly by American mission- 
aries and religious teachers. 


® 


A little four-page paper, 
“ The Christodora,” pub- 
lished bi-monthly at 147 Avenue B, New 
York, gives a striking picture of the benefi- 
cent expansion attained by the avowedly 
evangelical work begun five years ago in 
a cellar room amid a foreign and non- 
Protestant population. ‘The same picture 
was presented in another way by the 
assembly of two thouSand—the clubs of 
Christodora and their friends—that re- 
cently filled the great hall of the Cooper 
Union with their annual meeting. ‘The 
workers at Christodora House hold a 
Gospel meeting there on Sunday after- 
noons for all who care to come. Seventy 
per cent. of their neighbors are Jews and 
Roman Catholics. But in the intercourse 
of human kindness and neighborly help- 
fulness these differences do not protrude; 
if recognized, they are respected. In a 
recent Bible-class meeting one of the 
pupils proposed that they compare their 
different religions, and it was done with 
perfect. good feeling. The Sunday eve- 
ning Bible class is now tracing the course 
of Messianic prophecy, and studying the 
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leading characters of the Old Testament. 
The New Testament is, of course, a:sub- 
ject of study. A recent note of success 
in the various book and manual studies 
that are carried on is the passing of the 
Regents’ Examination in elementary Eng- 
lish by a class of four girls. ‘The member- 
ship of the House in its various clubs, 
classes, and groups is now about a thou- 
sand, employing seven residents; the 
Head Worker is Miss C. I. MacColl. The 
loyalty of the membership is put beyond 
question by its forwardness to contribute 
what it can to the extinction of the 
debt, now reduced to $3,000, that. still 
rests upon the House. Those who desire 
to help in this may address the treasurer, 
Mr. W. L. Sexton, 305 West Seventieth 
Street. 


® 
Home Rule of City 
Monopolies 


Governor Yates, of Illinois, after a long 
delay not fully explained by the, message 
accompanying his act, has signed the 
Mueller bill giving to all the cities of 
Illinois the right to deal with their street 
railway problems as they see fit. The 
provisions of this bill are of such impor- 
tance as fully to explain the relentless 
bitterness with which the bill was antago- 
nized at every stage by street railway 
interests and by newspapers and _ party 
machines controlled thereby. The bill, it 
will be recalled, passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives only when ninety-seven mem- 
bers revolted against the authority of the 
Speaker after that officer, in defiance of the 
Constitution of the State, had refused to 
allow roll-calls and attempted by brazen 
decisions to declare a_ substitute bill 
adopted—a substitute supported by the 
street railway lobby. Forced at last to 
submit- to the “insurgent” majority, 
Speaker Miller weakly defended his usur- 
pations by claiming that he had heard 
that money was being used to further the 
bill championed by the city government of 
Chicago and the municipal reform bodies. 
An investigation of this charge was forced 
upon the Speaker by the friends of the 
Mueller bill, and at this investigation his 
testimony in support of it proved flimsy 
to a degree almost incredible. The Chi- 
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cago “ Record-Herald’s” neat summary 
of it began as follows: 


A man whom he did not know, and whose 
appearance he cannot describe, engaged him 
in conversation at the Leland Hotel and 
finally said: ‘‘If you are for the Mueller bill 
you will be taken care of.” 

Another man whom he had never seen also 
stopped him in the Leland Hotel and told 
him that if he would give a roll-call on the 
Mueller bill he would be taken care of. 

Mr. Miller made no effort to identify either 
of these men, and according to his own testi- 
mony paid very little attention to them at the 
time. He is not sure that he could recognize 
them now. 


The rest of his testimony was of like 
character, and his whole attempt to divert 
suspicion from himself by raising the cry 
of “Stop bribe-takers” against others 
only resulted in his further humiliation 
and the further discrediting of the oppo- 
sition to the Mueller bill. In Chicago 
the Lorimer machine, for which the Speaker 
seemed to act, became so odious to citizens 
of all parties that this odium threatened 
to overwhelm the Governor if he vetoed 
the Mueller bill, no matter what his objec- 
tions. Had the bill first been considered 
in this temper, a carefully framed measure 
would not have been the result. The bill, 
however, was framed when the friends of 
municipal freedom were ready to make 
all reasonable concessions to the fears of 
its opponents, and the law now on the 
statute-books—the first of its kind in this 
country—is a model for other States to 
consider. 

The essential features of the law are 
briefly as follows : 


1, Every city shall have power to own, con- 
struct, purchase, and operate street railways 
within its corporate limits. 

2. The city shall have power to lease the 
roads for not longer than twenty years upon 
terms prescribed by its Council. 

3. The city shall not operate the roads with- 
out a referendum at which three-fifths of the 
voters favor municipal operation. 

4. The City Council shall not lease the roads 
for a longer time than five years without a 
referendum if ten per cent. of the voters de- 
mand it within sixty days after the passage of 
the ordinance to lease. 

5. The city may buy or build roads by issu- 
ing interest-bearing “street railway certifi- 
cates,” payable out of the revenues of the sys- 
tem, or, with the approval of two-thirds of the 
voters, may issue ordinary city bonds. 

6. Every city owning or owning and operat- 
ing street railways must keep and publish the 
accounts thereof insuch form as will show the 
public the exact income and expenses, making 
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reasonable allowance for interest, for depre- 
ciation, and for the loss of taxes which a 
privately owned road would pay. 

7. The act shall not come in force in any 
city except with the approval of a majority of 
the voters. 

The act, it will be seen, is not a radical 
one. Municipal operation of street rail- 
ways cannot be put in force without the 
approval of the citizens by a three-fifths 
majority. City bonds cannot be issued 
without the approval of a two-thirds ma- 
jority. In other words, there must be no 
experiment unless something more than a 
partisan majority of the people approve 
and the measure has the degree of sup- 
port essential to its firm prosecution. 
City Councils may still lease roads to 
private companies, subject only to the 
limitation that the people may veto a long 
lease if dissatisfied with its terms or with 
the means by which its passage was 
secured. Under the bill the city of Chi- 
cago will probably grant different com- 
panies new leases for limited terms, all 
expiring at the same time, when the city 
may either introduce a comprehensive 
system of municipal operation or grant a 
new lease to a unified private company 
upon terms satisfactory to the public. In 
any event, however, the city is made free 
to act as the public welfare seems to 
require. It is no longer subject to 
the terms which private companies may 
persuade Councilmen to accept. The 
public is given the mastery, and the 
private company may continue to serve 
the public only by guaranteeing a better 
public service. 

& 


The Kishenev Massacre 
Who Is Responsible? 


Last week, in the British House of Com- 
mons, Lord Cranborne, Under Foreign 
Secretary, publicly stated that the number 
of Jews massacred and maltreated at 
Kishenev was twice as great as the num- 
ber mentioned by the Russian Govern- 
ment’s official despatches. It is quite pos- 
sible that the Russian Government itself 
was misinformed at first; at all events, 
it has now apparently recognized the 
existence of universal censure and has 
removed General Raaben, Governor of 
the province of Bessarabia, presumably as 
a punishment for having failed to prevent, 
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or promptly suppress, the anti-Jewish riot. 
This action on the part of the Czar and 
his advisers seems to indicate that they are 
ashamed of—or at least regret—the out- 
break of murderous violence from which 
the Jews of Kishenev suffered; but it 
does not relieve them of direct—and still 
less of indirect—responsibility therefor. 
When a Government formally and delib- 
erately discriminates against one class of 
its subjects; denies them rights granted 
to all others; permits its clergy to de- 
nounce them and excite religious feeling 
against them; and fails to check news- 
paper incitement to violence, though, by 
means of its press censorship, it has full 
power to do so, it cannot be allowed to 
throw on a provincial governor all the 
responsibility and all the blame for a 
catastrophe to which its own acts have 
contributed. The Russian Government 
has discriminated against the Jews, in a 
legislative way, ever since it acquired the 
territory in which most of them now live. 
The unrepealed laws relating to them, and 
to no other class in the Empire, fill nearly 
three hundred closely printed octavo 
pages in the statute-books, and touch 
almost every province of human life. If 
a Jew wishes to give his son an education 
that will fit him for a professional career, 
he finds himself stopped by a law restrict- 
ing the admission of Jews to the univer- 
sities. If he desires to become a farmer, 
or to bring his son up as a farmer, he 
runs against a law forbidding him to buy 
or rent land from either peasants or 
landed proprietors. If an estate happens 
to come to him by bequest, he is forced 
to sell it within six months. If he wishes 
to enter the Government service in any 
capacity whatever, he finds the door 
closed against him by legislative enact- 
ment. If he succeeds in getting a liberal 
education, in spite of all the obstacles 
thrown in his way by repressive legisla- 
tion, he is stopped on the threshold of 
his professional career by a law restrict- 
ing the number of Jews that shall be ad- 
mitted to the bar or that shall be allowed 
to practice medicine. If he is drawn as 
a conscript and goes into the army, neither 
exceptional ability nor distinguished gal- 
lantry in action will entitle him to a higher 
position than that of non-commissioned 
officer. He has to pay taxes from which 
all other citizens are exempt ; he is denied 
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the privilege which other citizens have of 
choosing his own place of residence; he 
is cramped and harassed by all sorts of 
exceptional decrees and regulations; and, 
finally, in ecclesiastical circulars as well 
as in official documents and speeches, he is 
contemptuously referred to as a “ zheed ” 
or “ sheeny.” 

An illustration of the habitual tone 
taken by the Russian priesthood concern- 
ing the Jews is furnished by two recent 
ecclesiastical circulars issued by high 
officials in the Russian Church. The 
circular of the Bishop of Zhitomir and 
Volhynia denounces the “sheenies,” de- 
claring that all the economic distress of 
the orthodox peasantry is due to them, 
and calls upon all priests and all loyal 
people living in Volhynia to “ co-operate 
with the Government in the work of 
Russifying the country.” Another circu- 
lar-letter from the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities in the province of Mohilef 
follows the same line, saying, “ Who does 
not know that the original inhabitants of 
western Russia, including the province of 
Mohilef, have been reduced to poverty, in 
the fullest sense of the word, by the 
Jews? The latter have settled among 
them, have taken into their own hands 
all the markets, all the trade and industry 
of the province, and, in fact, almost the 
houses ot the original Russian population, 
in town and country, and have crowded 
the orthodox peasantry into out-of-the-way 
places, starving and ruining them com- 
pletely.” These are only samples of the 
sort of doctrine continually preached to 
the orthodox peasants by their priests. 

When a Government, both by its politi- 
cal and its ecclesiastical officials, takes 
such an attitude as this toward one class 
of its citizens; when it shows, in a hun- 
dred ways, its hostility to them; singles 
them out for exceptional and sternly re- 
pressive legislation; and treats them, 
generally, as if they were not only a 
dangerous but a despicable element of 
society, it cannot justly throw the blame 
for the resulting catastrophe either upon 
the peasants who follow its lead or upon 
the Governor of the particular province 
in which the disorder occurs. _ 

But the responsibility of the Russian 
Government for the Kishenev massacre is 
even more direct than this. All of the 
liberal Russian newspapers agree that the 
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feeling of hostility tothe Jews in Bessarabia 
was fostered and encouraged, if not wholly 
roused, by a Judzophobe named Krushe- 
van, who edited and published in Kishe- 
nev a newspaper called “ Bessarabets ” 
(the Bessarabian). The Department of 
Press Censorship, whieh is under the 
direct control of the Minister of the 
Interior, and which sends to the Russian 
press almost daily circulars of instruction 
with regard to matters that may or may 
not be discussed, allowed the “ Bessara- 
bets”? to publish, day after day, for 
months, editorial articles filled with the 
bitterest abuse of Jews and the Jewish 
faith, and to excite religious bigotry and 
class hatred by every means in its power. 
It is not at all surprising, therefore, that 
the orthodox Christian peasants of the 
town, who knew that the “ Bessarabets ” 
was censored by the vice-Governor of the 
province, should have believed that in 
beating and robbing the Jews they were 
carrying out in practice the governmental 
policy, and giving a salutary lesson to a 
lot of despicable “ sheenies” who were 
enemies of the Czar and of his Holy 
Orthodox Church. 

Nor can the Department of Press Cen- 
sorship and the Minister of the Interior 
evade responsibility by saying that they 
did not desire nor anticipate this tragic 
result. Anti-Semitic riots are not a new 
thing in southwestern Russia, and experi- 
ence has shown in many previous cases 
that where the peasants are ignorant and 
bigoted their passions are easily aroused by 
appeals to religious feeling and racial an- 
tipathy, and that tragedy is the inevitable 
result. If the Russian Government will set 
its people an example of justice and human 
ity by abolishing its class laws and deal- 
ing with Jews as it deals with its other 
citizens, there will be no more Kishenev 
massacres, and the Czar’s proclamation 
of religious tolerance will perhaps be ac- 
cepted by the civilized nations of the 
world as a sincere expression of an honest 
purpose. 

The New York “Evening Post” has 
suggested that America must get rid of 
its own lynchings before it is in a position 
to remonstrate with Russia for its mal- 
treatment of the Jews. But there is no 
ground for regarding the attitude of Amer- 
ica and Russia in this matter as analogous. 
The Constitution of the United States 
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guarantees all its citizens, whatever their 
race or religion, equal civil rights. Their 
equal political rights may be questioned, 
but no State, no courts of justice, no offi- 
cial, questions the equal civil rights of all 
citizens. Violation of these rights by spo- 
radic mobs has had no approval by magis- 
trates, no sanction by law, no justification 
by churches. The same voice in America 
which condemns lynch law here rightly 
condemns organized and applauded lynch 
law in Russia. Public opinion is limited 
by no geographical boundaries; and the 
voice of the whole civilized world should 
unite in condemning, not merely the 
massacres at Kishenev, but the laws and 
ecclesiastical appeals to prejudice which 
have incited to those massacres. 


@ 


A Page of History 


We publish in this issue of The Outlook 
a letter of Henry Ward Beecher on recon- 
struction in the Southern States, written 
in 1885. It has more than a merely per- 
sonal interest, because it throws light on 


the question recently discussed in the. 


public press respecting the views of such 
leaders of public opinion as Abraham 
Lincoln and Henry Ward Beecher con- 
cerning universal suffrage in the Southern 
States. Did they believe that giving the 
ballot to the negroes should have been im- 
posed upon the Southern States as a con- 
dition precedent to their readmission to the 
Union? Would they believe now that the 
ballot should be given to all negroes in the 
South, regardless of competence or char- 
acter, and that this policy should be forced 
upon the Southern States either by Con- 
gressional action or by public opinion ? 
That single sentences may be found in the 
published utterances of both these men 
which, wrested from their connection, can 
be made to do service in supporting an 
affirmative answer to these questions, is 
true. But though partisan controversies 
are conducted in this manner, this is not 
the way to study history, and the impartial 
student of history can have no doubt that 
both men would have given a negative 
answer to these questions. 

Abraham Lincoln’s attitude was clearly 
defined by him officially in his Proclama- 
tion of Amnesty in 1863. In this Procla- 

mation, issued before the war was over, 
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he authorized the people in certain of the 
seceded States to convene and re-establish 
a State government. The only requirement 
respecting the negroes was contained in the 
following sentence: “ And I do further 
proclaim, declare, and make known that 
any provision which may be adopted by 
such State government in relation to the 
freed people of such State, which shall 
recognize and declare their permanent 
freedom, provide for their education, and 
which may yet be consistent, as a tempo- 
rary arrangement, with their present con- 
dition as a laboring, landless, and homeless 
class, will not be objected to by the 
National Executive.” It is difficult to 
conceive language by which Mr. Lincoln 
could more explicitly have declared his 
faith that the people of the Southern 
States could be trusted to deal fairly 
with their late slaves. Under this Procla- 
mation, Louisiana was reorganized as a 
State, and adopted a constitution by which 
slavery was forever abolished. A little 
later a bill was passed by Congress for the 
reconstruction of the seceded States, which 
provided for an enrollment of the white 
male citizens, and for an election by “loyal 
white male citizens of the United States.” 
For other reasons Mr. Lincoln declined to 
sign this bill, but he declared at the same 
time, “I am fully satisfied with the system 
for restoration contained in the bill as 
one very proper plan for the loyal peopie 
of any State choosing to adopt it.” In his 
well-known letter to Governor Hahn, of 
Louisiana, suggesting the experiment of 
negro suffrage, beginning with those who 
had served in the Union army and could 
read and write, he indicated his approval 
of a limited negro suffrage ; but it is clear 
that even such limited negro suffrage he 
would not have imposed by Federal force 
upon the seceded States. 

Such was Mr. Lincoln’s position ; what 
was Mr. Beecher’s? In 1865 the war 
had closed. Mr. Lincoln had been assas- 
sinated, Mr. Johnson had assumed the 
Presidency, the issue between the radical 
and conservative Republicans had begun, 
aggravated a little later into a hot political 
controversy. At this time Mr. Beecher 
preached his famous sermon on the 
“Conditions of the Restored Union.” 
In this sermon he declared his belief 
that suffrage is a natural right. He 
would like to see admitted to the suffrage 
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all negroes, all foreigners, and all women, 
regardless of the question of their edu- 
cational or other qualifications, in the 
faith that the suffrage itself would prove 
adequate education. But he explicitly 
declared that he would not force this 
opinion upon a reluctant or a resisting 
Southern State. “The best intentions 
of the Government,” he said, “will be 
defeated if the laws that are made touch- 
ing this matter [the general treatment of 
the negro] are such as are calculated to 
excite the animosity and hatred of the 
white people in the South toward the 
black people there. I except the single 
decree of emancipation. ‘That must stand 
though men dislike it.” And again: “I 
would be willing, not as a finality, but as 
a stepping-stone to what I hope to get 
by and by, to take the suffrage for those 
colored men who bore arms in our late 
war for the salvation of this Government.” 
It is hardly necessary to remind our 
readers that the new Constitutions in the 
South, we believe without exception, give 
the suffrage to all such negroes, and to 
more. 

The counsels of Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Beecher were not followed. Universal 
suffrage was imposed upon the South. 
The result was a solid negro vote oppos- 
ing itself to a solid white vote in the 
South, and a solid South opposing itself 
to a solid North in the Nation; it was, 
in short, the initiation of a race war in 
the South and a continuance of a sec- 
tional war in the country. In addition, 
was a carnival of corruption in States 
where the negroes dominated, producing 
a condition which was unendurable. By 
1876 this period of negro domination had 
been brought to an end, sometimes by 
the union of moderate white Republicans 
with Democrats, sometimes by paying the 
negroes not to go to the polls, sometimes 
by fraud and violence. Not till this was 
accomplished had the South peace or a 
hope of prosperity. Says Professor Bryce 
in the “American Commonwealth :” 
“Not until the whites regained control, 
between 1870 and 1876, did the in- 
dustrial regeneration of the country 
fairly begin.” Attempts to bolster up 
negro domination by Federal troops and 
proposed Federa) Force Bills and the 
like failed, and were abandoned. At 
length, in 1884, Mr. Cleveland was elected, 
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the first Democratic President after the 
Civil War. Mr. Beecher supported his 
election. In March, 1885, on a Western 
lecture tour, he wrote for the “ Courier- 
Journal,” of Louisville, the letter which 
we reprint on another page. One sen- 
tence in this letter, taken out of its 
connection, might be thought to indi- 
cate that he believed the experiment of 
universal negro suffrage was a success: 
“ The result has shown that the colored 
people have not misused this power.” 
But the context clearly shows that he 
means that they did not use it with evil 
intent ; he does not mean that the results 
were beneficial; for he adds: “ The col- 
ored people of the South, after becoming 
citizens, did not seek revenge or mischief, 
They intended well. It was not their 
fault that many of the results were evil.” 
It is clear from the letter as a whole 
that Mr. Beecher recognized the enor- 
mous evils which universal suffrage im- 
posed upon the South, evils so great that 
in his opinion they palliated, perhaps 
excused, though they did not justify, 
the revolutionary methods employed to 
bring them to anend. “In those States 
where legislatures were in the power of 
the late slaves, and where Northern 
men, not always the wisest, led them 
on to foolish and wasteful legislation, 
increasing taxation and squandering the 
result of it, plunging the State into debt 
by an unmerciful issue of bonds, it is not 
to be wondered that something like revo- 
lutionary methods were adopted, and that 
self-defense led men to violent resistance.” 
In view of these utterances, we may be 
very sure that neither Mr. Beecher nor 
Mr. Lincoln would, if they could, impose 
universal suffrage on the Southern States 
to-day. Mr. Lincoln would not, because 
he did not believe in universal suffrage. 
Mr. Beecher would not, because he did 
not believe in imposing his own beliefs on 
a community which did not accept them. 
In 1863, though the war was not ended, 
Mr. Lincoln would have trusted the people 
in the Southern States to deal justly with 
the race problem. In 1865, when the 
war was at an end, Mr. Beecher would 
have trusted the people of the Southern ~ 
States to deal justly with the race prob- 
lem. In 1885, when experiment had 
shown the evil results of placing Southern 
States under negro domination, Mr. 
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Beecher would have trusted the Southern 
States to deal justly with the race prob- 
lem. It is certain that in 1903, when 
the Southern States have shown their 
desire for the education and the welfare 
of the colored people by the money which 
they have paid in taxes for a public 
school system providing alike for negroes 
and for whites, by selling them thousands 
of acres of land, by encouraging them in 
industry, by maintaining with them friendly 
personal relations, in spite of political 
complications, both Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Beecher would be found with those who 
advocate a policy of mutual confidence 
and respect between South and North, 
and of mutual confidence and respect 
between black and white, as the only pos- 
sible method of putting an end to race 
war in the South and sectional war in the 
Nation. 

This is not to say that either of them 
wou:d approve of the repeal of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment; that either of them 
would approve the exclusion of a negro 
from the ballot simply because he is a 
negro; that either of them would have 
demanded less than equal and fair treat- 
ment to black and white alike; that either 
of them would have approved laws con- 
cerning the suffrage which say one thing 
and are so enforced as to mean another ; 
that either of them would have accepted, 
as a finality, any other qualification for 
the suffrage than that of personal com- 
petence and character in both races; 
that either of them would have thought 
it safe or wise to put one race, with- 
out voice or representation, under the 
political control of another race, how- 
ever humane and friendly it might be. 
These are different forms of the same 
essential question, and on this question 
we shall have something to say hereafter. 
It must suffice here to point out the fact 
that, according to Mr. Beecher, the only 
ground on which giving unqualified suf- 
frage to the negro race in 1863 was, or 
indeed could be, justified was that it was 
necessary for their defense; that neither 
Mr. Lincoln nor Mr. Beecher believed 
that it was the best method of providing 
for their defense; and that now, after 
experience has proved that this was not a 
successful method for their defense, that, 
on the contrary, it only aggravated the 
evils of their condition, neither Mr. Lin- 
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coln nor Mr. Beecher would wish to see 
universal and unqualified suffrage forced 


_ upon the South either by Congressional 


action or by public opinion. 
® 


Resurrection Now 


In a very suggestive discussion of “ Res- 
urrection Now” which Dr. van Dyke 
has recently included in a small volume 
of sermons, “ The Open Door,” which 
bears the imprint of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, the principle of the 
present resurrection, the constant rising 
from the dead, is illustrated with charac- 
teristic clearness and effectiveness. ‘We 
are to turn away from that which drags 
us downward and makes us like the beasts, 
and follow after that which draws us 
upward toward the likeness of Christ : that 
is the law of resurrection now. ‘Those 
who have risen must be ever rising. The 
resurrection of the life must be the upward 
life.” 

In this sense a man may die daily, or 
rise daily into a higher life. He may be 
diminishing his spiritual vitality, or he 
may increase it. He may weaken his 
character or strengthen it; one dies or 
renews his life in every choice. There 
are two sides to everything, as Dr. van 
Dyke points out. There are the two great 
aspects of the natural world: the sensuous 
side, which may be read “as a grocer’s 
account book;” and the spiritual side, 
which may be read “as a divine poem.” 
Dr. van Dyke recalls the remark of an 
Englishman looking down upon the motion- 
less mer de glace,“ All that ice would bring 
a lot of money in a hot season in Calcutta, 
don’t you know,” and he reminds us at 
the same moment that Coleridge in his 
sublime hymn hears “those silent cata- 
racts of frozen splendor singing the eternal 
praise of God.” So the man who looks at 
nature sees one side or the other accord- 
ing to his character; for we see what we 
choose to see. 

The same law holds in human relation- 
ships. Such relationships are founded 
either. in honor, purity, and generosity, or 
in folly, selfishness, and lust. Love may 
be either a harbor light or it may be a 
false beacon. Everything depends on 
what we seek to find and to put into 
human relations. It is not always true 
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that a man is known by the company he 


keeps; “he is better known by the pur- - 


pose with which he keeps it.””. The Phari- 
sees were eminently respectable people, so 
far as their associations were concerned, 
but they were whited sepulchers; Christ, 
on the other hand, kept company with 
publicans and sinners and remained spot- 
less. If we go to our fellow-men to gratify 
our ambition or avarice, or our senses, we 
die daily, and we bring death to others; 
but if we go to them to give and receive 
noble impulses, we live daily on an ascend- 
ing scale. It is necessary to know the 
world, or, as people say, to know life; but’ 
that does not mean intimate familiarity 
with vice—an intimacy which passes with 
some persons as a knowledge of life, but 
is really a knowledge of death. One 
needs very little knowledge of vice in 
order to get all the good that can come 
from such knowledge, but one can never 
know enough of virtue. 

In art and literature the same choice is 
constantly presented. There is music 
which cleanses and music which defiles. 
There are paintings which debilitate and 
paintings which stimulate. There are 
dramas which purify our hearts, as Aris- 
totle said the drama ought to purify, “ by 
pity, fear, and love,” and there are dramas 
which corrupt us by the things they pre- 
sent, or by the spirit in which they inter- 
pret them, There are books’ which 
broaden the horizon, clarify the ideals, 
and give the whole nature energy and 
hope; there are books which confuse the 
moral issues, leave an evil deposit in the 
memory, and devitalize us, We may walk 
with Shakespeare, Wordsworth, and Brown- 
ing, and have all the best that is in us 
reinforced by a clearer and cleaner knowl- 
edge of life; or we may live with the 
decadents and have our vision limited, 
our moral sense confused, and our natures 
poisoned. One may need to know these 
men, but no one ought to live. with them. 
This broad line of division runs through 
every department of life. This decisive 
choice between life and death is made at 
every point; and the fundamental ques- 
tion is, whether in this present life we 
shall begin to die or begin to live; whether 
the processes of death or the processes of 
life shall be started in us; for there can 
be no resurrection hereafter unless there 
1S a resurrection now. 
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The Spectator 


Should the Spectator make a list of 
certain things, abstract and concrete, which 
he has been wishing for a good part of 
his life, and which he has never possessed, 
the list would not be a long one, but it 
would show that adjustment to depriva- 
tion is oftener the outcome of inertia than 
of stern denial. Now, the Spectator has 
always been wishing for a large fine 
globe, completely equipped with every aid 
for geographical and astronomical study: 
That globe, and a stuffed owl, as superb 
a specimen as taxidermy can furnish, with 
a model traveling trunk, complete in every 
detail and always ready for a journey 
anywhere under the sun and at amoment’s 
notice, would lead -the list—and yet he 
knows, should he possess all this, he would 
miss the wishing he has wished so long. 
To have founded something worth while, 
to have been instrumental in giving a 
first impulse to some great enterprise or 
industry accelerating the world’s progress, 
was another unsatisfied longing, until 
the other day, when he was prevailed upon 
to visit a chewing-gum factory. Then it 
was revealed to him how in his early boy- 
hood he had helped to lay the foundation- 
stones of what is-now a great commercial 
industry, one of the most prosperous of 
distinctively American enterprises—its 
product in constant demand from Cuba 
to Cape Nome, while Great Britain and 
Continental Europe at last, it is asserted, 
import the article in large quantities. 


® 


Under what difficulties had the Specta- 
tor once been a pioneer manufacturer of 
chewing gum! What a contrast between 
the barefooted boy, his mouth filled with 
gritty spruce gum or flinty shoemakers’ 
wax, his jaws doing their best to work 
the transformation desired, and the great 
factory with hundreds of employees sup- 
plemented by machinery. impelled by elec- 
tricity and steam! The combined product 
of all the factories in the country is not 
less than seventy-five miles a day of gum- 
stick. If gum-chewing is really an in- 
stinctive tendency of the human race, 
and irrepressible (man ons ago was a 
savage ruminant, some savants declare), 
what a boon to have the necessity served 
up so daintily and under the strict sani- 
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tary surveillance that characterizes every 
chewing-gum factory! If called upon 
(which he hopes he will not be) to answer 
the question, “What is the relation of 
chewing-gum to the progress of civiliza- 
tion?” the personal experience of the 
Spectator as a lad will inevitably influence 
his convictions. 
& 

“ And that seventy-five miles of chew- 
ing-gum,” said the superintendent of one 
of the lesser factories (like the employees, 
uniformed in white and thoroughly pow- 
dered with sugar dust—his factory uses 
one ton of pulverized daily), “does not 
include the spruce-gum industry. That’s 
another matter, a lesser industry than the 
chicle, but a large industry all the same.” 
Chicle, the basis of the popular chewing- 
gums, the Spectator was informed, is the 
product of a species of the india-rubber 
tree, indigenous from Mexico to Guiana; 
the amount of crude chicle exported an- 
nually from Mexico to New York is some 
four million pounds. Chicle was dis- 
covered to be chewable some twenty years 
ago, and has already “evoluted”’ several 
chewing-gum millionaires. There is a 
Chewing-Gum Trust, of course, control- 
ling absolutely the sale of chicle. 

® 


The sense of having a basic place in a 
great industry is so consolatory to the Spec- 
tator that he can but desire to make*his 
many co-workers in that pioneer industry 
years and years ago aware of what they 
have been instrumental in bringing to pass. 
Think of the slot-machines, and the host 
of collectors of spruce in the woods of 
Maine and of chicle in the wild forests 
of Mexico, each getting a good income 
from chewing-gum! Then some there be 
who advocate gum-chewing as a mind 
cure—an antidote for cerebral irritation. 
The Spectator agrees, however, with the 
Editor’s Study of “Harper’s Monthly,” 
who, in commenting upon this fresh justi- 
fication of the habit a few years ago, aptly 
said: “I confess I have the same sort of 
hope in the gum cure that I have in the 
mind cure—and perhaps more in the cure 
of the mind by the action of the gums 
than I have for the cure of the gums by 
the action of the mind.” 


® 
The gum the Spectator liked best when 
a boy, and in the making of which he 
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served thorough apprenticeship, was akin 
to chicle, in that it was a product of the 
rubber-tree. Those were the days of 
unmitigated india-rubber overshoes— 
“cums,” they were commonly called— 
stretchy, sweaty things, but better for 
wading in deep puddles than shoes well 
plastered with mutton-tallow. From the 
tops of these gum shoes a strip could be 
cut, which, well roasted over a lamp 
flame, might be in time, if the manufac- 
turer’s patience and jaws held out, con- 
verted into what squeaked appetizingly 
when chewed, and was sure to call forth 
solicitations for a loan at least—for, be it 
remembered, disease germs, bacilli, and 
exchange of microbes were utterly un- 
heard of by the gum manufacturers of— 
spare the Spectator’s telling just how 
many years ago. 
® 

When the Spectator would learn what 
class of his countrymen aye the greatest 
patrons of the chewing-gum industry, he 
was told that wheelmen, athletes, ball- 
players, and railroad employees of all 
grades, particularly engineers, are among 
the heavy consumers. ‘The habit is about 
evenly divided between the sexes, and 
largely confined to wage-earners of both. 
The employees of most of the gum fac- 
tories are forbidden to chew gum when 
upon duty—a rule which, if followed in 
similar establishments, would undoubtedly 
cut down the revenue of the industry con- 
siderably. For concentration of thought— 
as in chess—chewing-gum is largely recog- 
nized as helpful. Sailors, yachtsmen, and 
miners are seldom without it. The Spec- 
tator has heard rumors of a bishop or two 
and a judge who would miss it greatly 
when under mental stress or strain. 


® 


That the chewing-gum industry may be 
doing some good, after all, was impressed 
upon the Spectator with the fact that the 
consumption of chewing-tobacco is stead- 
ily decreasing, and with it expectoration 
in public places. Has not the Spectator 
good cause for self-congratulation now 
that he may count himself as a pioneer in 
an industry which may have helped to 
bring about such a blessed change in our 
hotels and railway coaches? Yet some 
day, let us hope, we may all rejoice in the 
passing of chewing-gum. 
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land, have an adequate conception 

of the magnitude of the industrial 
interests that center in the Massachusetts 
city of Lowell. We all have made use, 
or at least have heard, of Lowell drills 
and sheetings, and we all know, in a 
general way, that the cotton-mills in the 
valley of the Merrimac River have fur- 
nished, for many years, a large part of 
our annual product of cotton goods ; but 
we do not realize, until we investigate the 
subject, the intensity of Lowell’s industrial 
activity or the enormous aggregate of her 
daily output. Consider for a moment 
the quantity of cotton cloth, of various 
sorts, woven every hour in the Lowell 
mills. If it were all produced by a single 
gigantic loom, and if the end of the woven 
strip coming out of that loom were fas- 
tened to the Empire State Express as the 
latter left New York, the rate of manu- 
facture would keep up with the average 
speed of the train. The engineer, as he 
rushed away northward, could hardly pull 
in the slack fast enough to keep the line 
of sheeting taut, and considerably more 
than a mile and a half of the woven fabric 
would accumulate during his brief two- 
minute stop at Albany. When he reached 
Buffalo with the end of the strip, after a 
nine-hour run, there would be 440 miles 
of cotton cloth lying along the New York 
Central track—all of it, spun and woven 
in the time occupied by the train in mak- 
ing its daily trip. 

The Lowell mills produce, every two 
months, a strip of textile fabric long 
enough to make a girdle for the earth at 
the equator; and their combined annual 
product would extend considerably more 
than half-way from the earth to the moon. 
There are single mills that consume 
100,000 pounds of cotton and turn out 
more than 150 miles of cloth every day; 
and the daily product of all the mills, if 
sewn into a single continuous strip, would 
cover a distance of nearly 500 miles. 

Hardly less impressive are the statistics 
of this giant industry on its human side. 
In the seven great mills whose walls over- 
shadow the Merrimac within the corporate 
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limits of Lowell, there are 838,000 whirl- 
ing spindles; and the twisted fiber that 
comes from them is made into cloth, at 
the rate of sixty or seventy yards a second, 
by an industrial army of more than 17,000 
machine-tending operatives. These oper- 
atives, 10,000 of whom are women and 
girls, receive in wages for their labor more 
than half a million dollars per month, and 
their earnings support a population of 
30,000 or 40,000 souls. 

The importance of such an industry as 
this, not only to its organizers, managers, 
and employees, but to the public that 
consumes its product, can hardly be over- 
estimated or overstated ; and when, as the 
result of a conflict between the interests of 
labor and capital, the spindles cease to 
whirl, the roaring looms become silent, and 
the gates of the great mills are closed, the 
matter is serious enough to justify and 
demand the most careful investigation and 
study. It is my purpose in this article to 
review briefly the history of the strike for 
higher wages in the Lowell cotton-mills, to 
weigh impartially the conflicting statements 
and arguments of the mill agents and their 
operatives, and to forecast the probable 
outcome of the struggle. 

Before taking up the history of the 
strike, I must say a few words with regard 
to the personnel and the work of the 
strikers. Among the first things that 
attract the attention of the visitor in Low- 
ell are the variety of human types pre- 
sented by the crowds of idle operatives 
in the streets, and the suggestions of alien 
nativity made by the signboards over the 
boarding-houses and shops. One can 
hardly walk a block, in the parts of the 
city where the strikers congregate, with- 
out overhearing a conversation in some 
language with which one is wholly un- 
familiar; and in-a_ stroll of an hour’s 
duration a strike investigator may meet or 
jostle against Greeks, Poles, Swedes, Ital- 
ians, and Portuguese from Europe, as well 
as Arabs, Armenians, Syrians, and Chi- 
nese from Asia. Over the doors of the 
shops, restaurants, and lodging-houses 
may be seen signboards bearing such 
inscriptions as “ Wong Toy Company,” 
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‘* White Bean House,” ‘“‘ Maison de Pen- 
sion,” “New Athens Café,” ‘ Mealers 
and Roomers,” “Olympia Barber Shop,” 
and “Café Constantinople,” while in the 
quarter known as “ Little Canada,” and 
among the Greek shops and restaurants 
on Market Street, one will hardly see an 
English sign or hear a spoken word of 
the English language. In the evening 
classes of the Lowell Textile School there 
are no less than fifty young Greeks from 
the single town of Sparta, and the Greek 
population of Lowell asa whole exceeds 
that of Sparta by several hundreds. From 
an ethnological point of view, Lowell may 
almost be regarded as a foreign city, inas- 
much as 74,000 of its 95,000 inhabitants 
were born outside the limits of the United 
States. The largest single body of for- 
eigners in the cotton-mills is composed of 
French-Canadians; and next to them, in 
numerical strength, come the Greeks. 
These two nationalities make up nearly 
one-half of Lowell’s foreign population, 
and include about one-third of all its citi- 
zens. 

The work of the Lowell factory oper- 
atives is, mainly, the tending of compli- 
cated textile machinery; and while such 
labor does not call for great physical 
strength, it is extremely monotonous and 
fatiguing, and the incessant attention that 
it requires is quite as exhausting, perhaps, 
to nervous energy as the greater muscular 
effort involved in severer forms of toil. 
Nearly all of the operatives are engaged 
on “ piece-work,” and are paid according 
to their skill and the amount of their output. 
They labor ten hours a day and earn from 
five to fifteen dollars per week. Taking 
them as a body, and making no distinc- 
tions between men and women, or between 
skilled and unskilled, the 17,000 employees 
of the Lowell mills, if they all worked full 
time, would receive annually in wages the 
sum of $6,500,000, or, in round numbers, 
about $380 apiece. Inasmuch, however, 
as they do not all work full time, the 
average earnings per capita are consider- 
ably less than this. In 1900 the average 
number of employees in the Lowell cotton- 
mills was 13,730, and the amount paid 
them $4,784,706. This would make the 
average annual wage $348.48. Three 
hundred and forty-eight dollars a year 
would seem to be inadequate compensa- 
tion for ten hours of hard work every day 
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in a cotton-mill; but it must not be for- 
gotten that among the workers whose 
wages we thus average are a large num- 
ber of unskilled hands and children. The 
pay of learners and children must neces- 
sarily be small, and this, as well as short 
time, pulls down the general average. 
Skilled and experienced operatives, sucn 
as mule-spinners and _ loom-fixers on 
“fancy” goods, earn from $570 to $780 
per year. Even this, however, is low pay, 
if compared with the $1,000 or $1,200 
per year now earned, with an eight-hour 
labor day, by skilled carpenters and brick- 
layers. 

The first demand of the Lowell oper- 
atives for an increase of wages was made 
a little more than a year ago, and was 
suggested, apparently, by an advance of 
ten per cent. made about that time in 
the pay of the mill operatives at Fall 
River. The agents of the Lowell mills 
refused to accede to the demand, for the 
reason, as they said, that business condi- 
tions and prospects did not warrant it. 
The operatives—or at least the organ- 
ized minority of them—thereupon threat- 
ened to strike, but they were finally 
dissuaded from so doing by a citizens’ 
committee, which promised to exhaust all 
means in its power to bring about an 
advance in the scale of wages within the 
year. Upon this understanding the mat- 
ter was allowed to rest until February, 
1903, when the mule-spinners and loom- 
fixers, who were organized in fairly strong 
unions, renewed the agitation for more pay. 
Many of the weavers, Leamers, carders, and 
nappers joined in the movement, and on 
the first day of March the Lowell Textile 
Council, acting as the representative of 
six local unions, made another formal 
demand for a ten per cent. increase in the 
wage scale. The agents replied that 
under existing conditions—with the high 
price of raw materiai and the low price 
of the finished product—they could not 
raise wages without sacrificing all their 
profits and passing their dividends. Some 
of them even declared that if they should 
make an increase of ten per cent. in the 
amount paid for labor they would have 
to run their mills at an actual loss. Sev- 
eral frank but perfectly amicable confer- 
ences failed to bring the opposing parties 
to an agreement, and on the 26th of 
March the Textile Council was authorized 
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by the local unions to declare a strike. 
Four days later 15,000 operatives either 
went out voluntarily or were forced out 
by the strikers, and all of the mills except 
the Lawrence Hosiery shut down. 

There is some difference of opinion 
with regard to the alleged participation of 
the whole body of operatives in the move- 
ment. The agents say that not more than 
ten per cent. of their employees were 
members of the unions that ordered the 
strike, and that an overwhelming majority 
of the unorganized operatives were op- 
posed to it. The members of the Textile 
Council, on the other hand, maintain that, 
although the unions took the lead in the 
matter, they acted in behalf of the un- 
organized majority, and had, from the 
beginning, its sympathy and moral support. 
In proof of this they point to the fact that 
since the beginning of the strike there 
have been large accessions to all of the 
labor organizations, while the number of 
textile unions has increased from six to 
fourteen. The best information I have 
been able to get leads me to believe that 
the strike was brought on by the 1,500 or 
2,000 men who were organized in unions, 
and that a majority of the unorganized 
operatives—particularly the women— 
opposed the resort to force, doubted its 
expediency, or regarded it with half-hearted 
sympathy. If the whole body of employees 
had heard the statements made by the 
mill agents to the Textile Council, and if 
they had then been allowed to vote, by 
secret ballot, on the proposition to go out, 
I think they would have voted it down. 
Hundreds of the foreign operatives knew 
nothing whatever about the strike until 
they found the gates of the mills closed 
against them, and hundreds more would 
have continued work if they had not been 
afraid that the unions would blacklist them, 
or if the mule-spinners, loom-fixers, and 
beamers had not forced the mills to close. 
Be that, however, as it may, the strike is 
now on, and the issue is clearly and sharply 
defined. The operatives ask for a higher 
wage scale on the grounds, first, that the 
cost of living has greatly increased; 
second, that the market value of the tex- 
tile output is now high enough to make a 
ten per cent. advance in wages not only 
possible but equitable ; and, third, that the 
wage scale of Fall River and New Bedford 
is considerably higher than that of Lowell. 


The mill agents and treasurers assent to 
the first and third of these propositions, 
but deny the truth of the second. The 
whole controversy, therefore, turns on the 
question whether the managers of the 
mills can pay ten per cent. more for labor, 
and at the same time earn what the 
laborers themselves admit would be a fair 
and reasonable dividend, viz., six per cent. 

The first contention of the operatives 
is that the cost of living during the past 
three or four years has greatly increased, 
and that such increase ought, in justice, 
to be counterbalanced by a proportionate 
advance in the scale of wages. The mill- 
owners admit that the necessaries of life 
cost more now than they did three years 
ago, but call attention to certain consider- 
ations which they say should modify the 
conclusion drawn from the bare fact, 
The rates of board for unmarried opera- 
tives in Lowell are still very low. In the 
corporation houses women pay only $1.75 
per week for room with board, and men 
only $2.75. In private lodging-houses 
the rates are somewhat higher, but, as a 
rule, do not exceed $2.50 for women and 
$3.50 for men. The accommodations 
furnished at these rates are plain and 
perhaps cheerless; but they are quite as 
good as those to which most of the foreign 
operatives are accustomed, and a man who 
can earn, say, $11 a week, and get board 
for $3.50, has a margin of $30 a month 
left for other expenses. A considerable 
part of this sum he may save, or may 
spend in bettering his home environment. 
Life in Lowell, for the unmarried oper- 
ative, is by no means a _ hand-to-mouth 
struggle for existence. The Greek Con- 
sul, Mr. Iatros, is authority for the state- 
ment that among the 3,500 or 4,000 Greeks 
who work in the Lowell mills there is 
hardly one who has not saved at least 
$25, and he knows men who have accu- 
mulated a small capital of $2,000. The 
deposits of the Greeks in the Lowell 
savings banks amount, he says, to $75,000. 
The Greek standard of living is doubtless 
far below that to which American laborers 
are accustomed, but the mill-owners con- 
tend that the savings of the Greek opera- 
tives show what economy and thrift may 
do with the wages that the mills now pay. 

So far as the married operatives are 
concerned, the state of affairs is no worse, 
and in many respects is better, owing to 








the fact that, as a rule, there are a num- 
ber of breadwinners in the same family. 
Among the French-Canadians, who make 
up a very considerable part of the mill 
population, the families, or interrelated 
family groups, are generally large, and in 
every such family or group there are from 
two to five wage-earners. The Secretary 
of the Lowell Textile School told me that 
he knew one interrelated group of French- 
Canadians that had twenty-one represent- 
atives in the mills, and that received in 
wages nearly $10,000 a year. In another 
similar group there were eleven able-bodied 
workers, who earned a_ proportionate 
amount. Of course, if such groups pool 
their wages and live together, they can 
enjoy more comfort or save more money 
than families with a single breadwinner 
can, even although the wages of the latter 
are twice as great as those earned by any 
single member of the group. 

The mill agents contend, furthermore, 
that even if the assumption that wages 
should advance pari passu with the cost 
of living be granted, the operatives have 
no real ground for complaint, inasmuch as 
their pay has been increased more than 
ten per cent.,'and for some grades of 
skilled labor more than fifteen per cent., 
since the beginning of 1899. The wage 
scale was raised twice in that year—once 
in April and once in December—and 
there has since been a further un- 
announced advance in certain lines, due 
to the introduction of new machinery and 
the manufacture of finer kinds of goods 
for which the skilled piece-worker gets 
better pay. 

That the operatives of Lowell are doing 
fairly well on the wages they now earn is 
indicated by the fact that the deposits in 
the savings banks of the city amount, in 
the aggregate, to $24,000.000. All of 
this money may not belong to the laboring 
class; but inasmuch as Lowell is pre- 
eminently a manufacturing city, and has 
a population engaged almost wholly in 
factory work, it is a fair presumption that 
a large part of the-$24,000,000 stands to 
the credit of the factory operatives. 

Upon an impartial review of this phase 
of the controversy, it seems fair to con- 
clude that, in spite of the increased cost 
of the necessaries of life, most of the 
employees of the Lowell cotton-mills have 
been able to save money out of the wages 
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they have received. This, however, does 
not prove that they have been getting a 
fair share of the profits of the business, 
nor does it prejudice their right to demand 
more if they think more can be had. 
The justice of their claim, and the expe- 
diency of asserting it at the present time, 
depend upon the weight and force of 
their other assertions: viz., (1) that busi- 
ness conditions warrant an increase in 
the wage scale, and (2) that the Fall 
River and New Bedford mills have al- 
ready made such an increase. These 
two statements may fairly be considered 
together, inasmuch as the second seems 
to be offered as a proof, or in support, of 
the first. 

The question whether the mill agents 
of Lowell can and should raise the wages 
of their employees depends upon a num- 
ber of conditions or considerations, which 
may be expressed in interrogatory form 
as follows: 

1. Is the cotton-manufacturing industry 
overcapitalized—that is, are the compa- 
nies trying to earn dividends on watered 
stock? 

2. Have the dividends recently paid 
been excessive, or out of proportion to 
the earnings of labor? 

3. Has the margin of profit recently 
increased, as the result of cheaper proc- 
esses of manufacture, lower price of raw. 
material, or higher price of finished 
product? 

4. Does the fact that the Fall River and 
New Bedford mills can afford to increase 
wages prove that the Lowell mills can do 
the same ? 

5. Have the Lowell mill agents shown 
a disposition in the past to raise wages 
when, in profitable seasons, they were able 
to do so? 

To erect at the present time a mill 
equipped for the manufacture of cotton 
goods from such yarns as those used in 
Lowell would cost, it is said, about $16 
per spindle. The mills whose operatives 
are now on strike run 763,000 spindles, 
and their capital stock amounts, in the 
aggregate, to $9,950,000. The plant is 
capitalized, therefore, at the rate of $13.17 
per spindle, or $2.87 less per spindle than 
new mills of the same capacity would now 
cost. The companies, therefore, are not 
trying to earn dividends on watered stock, 
but are striving only to get a fair rate of 
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interest out of capita] actually invested in 
machinery and mills. 

The average annual dividends of the 
six mill companies, in the decade from 
1893 to 1903 inclusive, were as follows: 
Appleton mill, 2.6 per cent; Boott, 3; 
Hamilton, 3.7 ; Massachusetts, 5.2 ; Mer- 
rimack, 5.2: Tremont and Suffolk, 6.7. 
These dividends certainly cannot be 
regarded as excessive. According to the 
report recently made by the Massachusetts 
State Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion, each stockholder of the Lowell mill 
companies held last year, on an average, 
$3,369 worth of stock, and received on 
that stock a 4.6 per cent. dividend, 
amounting to $156. As compared with 
1900, this was a decrease of 8.6 per cent. 
in the profit derived from the investment. 
In the same three years the wages of the 
average operative increased $10.30, or at 
the rate of 2.9 per cent. upon earnings. 
These figures have been taken by expert 
accountants from the books of the com- 
panies, and if we accept them as trust- 
worthy, we must answer the second of the 
above questions in the negative. The 
dividends recently paid to capital have 
not been excessive, nor out of proportion 
to the earnings of labor. 

The third question may also be 
answered in the negative upon the author- 
ity of the same report. The State Board 
says that, “ combining the value of stock 
used with wages paid—these being the 
largest items in the cost of production— 
we find that in 1902,as compared with 
1900, it cost 8.6 per cent. more to produce 
goods, while the goods, in the same 
period, exhibited a decrease of 1.5 per 
cent. in selling value.” If all the com- 
panies had set aside 4 per cent. perannum 
to make good depreciation of plant, they 
would have had a surplus of earnings 
Over expenses in only one of the three 
years, viz., 1900. The mill agents, there- 
fore, would seem to be fully justified in 
Saying that business conditions, at the 
present time, do not warrant an increase 
of 10 per cent. in the wage scale, and that 
they cannot make such increase without 
sacrificing the interests of their stock- 
holders and running their mills at a loss. 

The principal argument used by the 
members of the Textile Council in their 


conferences with the mill agents was that if 


cotton manufacturers in Fall River could 
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afford to raise wages, employers in Lowell 
can do the same. As Mr. Hibbert said, 
‘When persons who work sixty hours a 
week, and who draw for that work a 
certain compensation, know that some 
one else, who is not working any harder 
than they are—probably not so hard— 
and doesn’t work any longer nor in any 
different circumstances, can show twenty- 
five per cent. more wages, they are apt to 
get reStless, and they ave restless.” The 
mill agents admit that the wage scale is 
higher in Fall River than in Lowell, but 
call attention to the fact that the two 
cities are very differently situated as 
regards competition. Thé mills of Fall 
River make, for the most part, prints; 
and inasmuch as they virtually control 
the print market, they can raise wages, 
add a quarter of a cent per yard to the 
price of their product, and get the money 
back from the consumer. The Lowell 
mills, making a different sort of fabric, 
and having no control of their market, 
cannot do this. If they attempt to put 
up prices to cover an increase in the cost 
of labor, they are promptly underbid by 
their competitors and lose their sales. 
Lowell manufacturers have to meet not 
only Southern competition on coarser 
goods, but that of the best-equipped 
modern mills, like those of New Bedford, 
in finer fabrics, and must practice rigid 
economy in order to get along at all. 
They declare, however, that they have 
raised the wages of their employees in 
times of prosperity, when it was possible 
to do so, and as evidence of this point 
to the two advances voluntarily made in 
the wage scale in 1899, “Every mill 
manager,” they said to the Textile Council, 
“likes to pay as high wages as he can. 
He knows the advantage of having a well- 
paid and contented body of workers, and 
raising a wage scale is the pleasantest 
task he ever has.” 

In asserting that they have raised 
wages when possible, the agents have the 
support of the State Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration, which finds that the 
advances in the wage scale since 1898 
have ranged from 14 to 23.3 per cent., 
while the cost of living, as shown by the 
statistics of the Massachusetts Labor 
Bureau, has increased, in the same time, 
only 13.8 to 15.3 per cent. 

A review of the history of the Massachu- 
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setts cotton-mills for the past twenty years 
seems to show that the operatives have been 
getting, year after year, a larger and larger 
share of the fruits of their industry. When 
a mill buys $56,000 worth of cotton and 
turns it into $100,000 worth of woven 
cloth, the value added to the raw material 
by the process of manufacture may be 
called the industry product. As _ the 
operatives have helped to give the raw 
material this enhanced value, they. are 
entitled to a fair share of the money that 
the industry product represents ; but they 
are not entitled to the whole of it. A 
part belongs to the men who establish the 
plant, manage the business, pay the run- 
ning expenses, and sell the cloth, The 
industry product, therefore, must be 
divided into two shares, one of which 
belongs equitably to the operatives and 
the other to the managers and owners. 
In 1880 the money represented by the 
industry product—that is, the enhanced 
value given to the raw cotton by manu- 
facture—was divided as follows : 

Operatives’ share............... 44 per cent. 
Managers’ and owners’ share.... 56 per cent. 
Twenty years later, in 1900, the ratio of 
the labor share to the capital share was 
almost exactly reversed, the operatives 
receiving 57.2 per cent., while the mana- 
gers and owners had only 42.8 per cent. 
The figures for the Lowell mills that year 
corresponded very closely with the figures 
for the State as a whole; but at times in 
the course of the preceding decade the 
industry product of Lowell was even more 
unequally divided, the larger share going 
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in every case to labor. In 1896, for ex: 
ample, the operatives took 79.07 per cent., 
while their employers had only 20.93 per 
cent.; and yet the latter, out of their 
diminished share, had to pay all the 
incidental expenses of the business, includ- 
ing office rent, bookkeeping, advertising, 
taxes, insurance, and expenses of sale. 
If the operatives were partners, instead of 
employees, of the stockholders, they could 
hardly expect the latter to establish and 
maintain the plant, take all the risks, pay 
all incidental expenses, and then give 
them—the operatives—nearly four-fifths 
of the industry product; and yet that is 
what the agents of the stockholders did in 
1896. 

The wages of labor in the Lowell mills 
may be low—and they certainly are low 
as compared with the earnings of carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, plasterers, and plumbers 
in the building trades; but, in the judg- 
ment of the Massachusetts Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration, they cannot be 
raised, under existing conditions of manu- 
facture and sale. It is very unfortunate, 
therefore, that a comparatively small 
minority of union operatives should have 
forced a strike which is almost sure to 
fail, and which had no real justification 
in the facts and conditions of the case. 
The strikers have already lost, in six weeks 
of idleness, a sum of money that is equiv- 
alent to a reduction of 11.5 per cent. in 
their wages for a period of one full year; 
and the end is not yet. Such a result is 
deeply to be regretted by all who have 
the best interests of labor at heart. 


Singers of To-Day 


By William Ordway Partridge 


Oh! Singer of to-day, this glorious hour 
Is all for you and me—what shall it give 
To us, and ask of fate—what splendid power 


In brain and hand, 


what glorious right to live 


Among our fellows, and to war with sin? 
What quickening of the pulse as we aspire 
To claim our right, and risk earth’s joys to win, 
To conquer self, and force it through the fire! 
Give us this force, dear God, and evermore 
Give us a deepening love of all our fellow-men; 
Give us new insight—courage to explore 
With all the tenderness of human ken 
The lowliest heart that beats in human kind, 


Its glory and its soul to seek and find! 
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Do Unions Restrict Earnings? 
What Employers Think 


Tn our issueof March 28 last we published the replies of seven prominent trades-union officials 
to the question whether their organizations fixed either a maximum wage or a maximum 
output for their members. All replied that every member of their unions was free to get as 
high wages as he could individually bargain for with“his employer, and all but one replied 
‘hat their unions put no limit upon the amount of work their members could perform during 
the prescribed working day. The limits upon output, it was claimed, were imposed only 


where necessary to prevent botched work or excessive strain upon the mass of the workers. 
commenting upon the replies, we invited further testimony from readers who knew at first 


In 


hand of union rules restricting individual effort and reward. We print below the noteworthy 
answers that have been received.—THE Epirors. 


i—IRON-MOLDERS’ LIMIT OUTPUT 
Zo the Editors of The Outlook: 

The published by-laws of Iron-Molders’ 
Union No. 8, of Albany, N, Y., provide 


as follows: 


Article X. Section]. No member of this 
Association working dy fhe piece shall be 
allowed to mold more than four dollars’ worth 
in any one day or cast, and no member work- 
inz by the day shall be allowed to work for 
less than three dollars. . . . Section 3. Any 
member convicted of violating.any of the pro- 
visions of this Article shall be fined two dollars 
for the first offense, and wot less than five 
dollars for each violation thereafter. 


Since this rule was put in operation, 
advances have been made on piece prices, 
so that they are now twenty per cent. 
higher, and with this addition the limit of 
.the earnings of a molder is $4.80. 

But few molders are able to earn in 
excess of this amount per day, but there 
are expert, quick-working men who are 
able to earn in excess of this amount, 
but are prevented from doing so by this 
rule. 

Another rule of this association is that 
the ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
shall be one to eight. It has been dem- 
onstrated that this ratio does not supply 
the average reduction of the number of 
journeymen employed, by reason of deaths 
and journeymen going out of the trade, 
nor does it provide for the growth of 
business and population in this country. 
Consequently, there is a continued scar- 
city of good molders, and the young men 
who desire to learn the trade are pre- 


vented from doing so, and a monopoly 
created, 


Albany, N.Y, 


MANUFACTURER. 





II—PRINTERS FETTER 
WORK 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I can cite an example where one of the 
great labor organizations has put limits on 
the earning capacity of its members. ‘The 
machine scale for International Typo- 
graphical Union 190 for the year 1896 
contains this clause : 

Sec. 7. No operator of a machine shall be 
permitted to work more than five days or 
nights in any one week. Provided, however, 
that this section shall not be in force during 
the six weeks of their apprenticeship. 

While it is fair to add that this restric- 
tion is no longer enforced, its practical 
effect was to bring about indirectly what 
a maximum wage would have accomplished 
more directly. To say that a member 
shall work only five days in the week 
clearly limits his wages, for he cannot 
possibly, at so much per day, earn as much 
in five days as he could in six. The 
object of the rule, imposed as it was dur- 
ing the days of depression, was to make 
the work go round further, or, in other 
words, to give more members of the 
union a share in the limited employment. 
to be had. But is that not the real object 
of most of the rules of the trades-unions ? 
Do they uot aim to control the labor 
market for their own members (1) by 
curtailing the infusion of new members 
through apprenticeship regulations, (2) by 
maintaining wages, and (3) by increasing 
the amount of work? 

It may be said truthfully that the 
unions accept mechanical improvements 
and improved processes, but hardly that 
they welcome them ; they seek always to 
secure additional concessions for them- 
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selves as the condition to their consent to 
the introduction of the new machinery. 
This, from their point of view, may be per- 
fectly legitimate, as affording the only way 
for them to share in the material gains of 
inventive progress, yet where no such 
gain to them is possible they often throw 
their weight for the retention of antiquated 
methods that require more labor but dis- 
tribute more wages. The International 
Typographical Union, for example, still 
‘prohibits everywhere the exchange of 
matter or matrices between printing- 
offices. It thus forces unnecessary dupli- 
cation of composition that is unquestion- 
ably a social waste. Although such a rule 
increases the amount of employment for 
union card-holders, does it not restrict 
maximum output? Again, in many cities 
it fixes a different minimum wage for men 
performing the same work for different 
employers; ¢. ¢., more for work on a news- 
paper than for work in a job office, al- 
though the job printer is subject to longer 
hours. In this case it is not gauging the 
minimum wage to the product of the aver- 
age workman, but simply exacting what 
the traffic will bear, since a mere change of 
employers cannot make a difference in the 
output of the same workman. 

The trades-unionists have good grounds 
for arguing that in the long run their 
organizations produce more efficient work- 
men and thus stimulate greater output 
with corresponding reduction in real cost. 
That the achievement, however, demands 
the sacrifice of a certain measure of indi- 
viduality and independence is not to be 
denied. R. U. S. 


UNIONS ALWAYS LEVEL WAGES 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

What happens when a union is formed 
in a city? Before the union appears there 
is a gradation of wages, dependent, for the 
most part, upon ability. Roughly speak- 
ing, there are perhaps three grades of 
workmen: (a) the most competent, (d) 
those of about average ability, and (¢) the 
incompetent or less skillful. Each man 
is paid approximately according to his 
efficiency. \Marked differences in skill 
are recognized by the workmen them- 
selves, and they see the justice of the 
difference in wages. When the union is 
formed, a minimum wage is established 
which raises the pay of the unskilled man 
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to that of the man of average ability, but 
the men in the two higher classes get no 
raise. As soon as a favorable opportu- 
nity is discovered, the minimum wage is 
forced up again, perhaps to the wage of 
the most competent, but the skillful man 
gets no benefit from the raise. Even if 
wages go higher, the skilled man is classed 
with the unskilled. A carpenter is a 
carpenter and must receive a carpenter’s 
pay. / The action of the union is, there- 
fore, a leveling process that discourages 
the acquirement of skill. To be sure, the 
employer may raise the pay of the skilled 
man, but when the employer is forced 
beyond what seems to him to be reason- 
able limits, he is not likely to raise salaries 
if he can avoid it. Several of the most 
skillful men I have ever known have re- 
fused to join a labor organization just 
because of this failure on the part of the 
union to recognize the superior value of 
a skilled man. I have known other skilled 
men who have joined only when forced to 
do so or seek for work in another city. 
Moreover, I have known unskilled men 
who have joined a union and had their 
pay increased to that of efficient workmen. 
Of course they are the first to lose their 
positions, but the union helps them to get 
others. 

An organization that does not deal more 
discriminately with individuals should 
reform its methods. A few unions have 
done something in this direction; more 
should be encouraged to do so. An or- 
ganization that reduces humanity to a 
dead level, or ignores the premium that 
civilization places upon individual skill, is 
not in accord with the spirit of our Amer- 
ican democratic institutions. If this one 
weakness in the organization of trades- 
unions were remedied, they would become 
more stable and powerful, and the em- 
ployers of skilled labor would think much 
better of them. Yours truly, 

Peoria, Illinois. C. A. B. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE BECOMES 
A MAXIMUM 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

We may’grant that the unions do not 
fix a “maximum wage,” but is not the 
so-called minimum wage often, or, we may 
say, usually, placed so high as to be 
virtually a maximum? The President 
of the International Typographical Union 
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states that the “ minimum wage is believed 
to be in accordance with the earning pow- 
ers of the average printer.”! Suppose 
that the rate is nc higher than that which 
iss due the average man, if the employer 
tinus has to pay the inferior men for work 
«sey do not perform, he cannot afford to 
nay the best men according to their abil- 
ity. Consequently, the result, except in 
very busy times, when a premium is paid 
to obtain men, is substantially a uniform 
rate—a condition which tends to bring 
all to the same level, without regard to 
relative skill, energy, or efficiency. The 
best workmen are obliged to help support 
the inferior. 

This, you may say, is theory. Is it 
true in practice? I have in my files let- 
ters from employers representing seventy 
trades, and scattered through the cities 
of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Pittsburg, Boston, and many smaller 
places. In the building trades, which 
include carpenters, bricklayers, stone- 
masons, plasterers, etc., I find from actual 
figures taken from pay-rolls that, on an 
average, slightly over one per cent. of the 
workmen employed, exclusive of foremen, 
receive higher than the union rates of 
wages. Averaging the approximate figures 
given me upon work before the unions 
came into power, it appears that about 
sixteen per cent. of the workmen then 
received a higher pay than the “ going ” 
rate of wages. Among other classes of 
workers it is more difficult to state definite 
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averages. In printing-houses, from the 
comparatively few figures, mostly from 
New York City, which I have been able 
to obtain, averages from some six trades 
show that about six per cent. of the work- 
men receive more than union rates. The 
only printer who seems to remember back 
to non-union days states that then about 
twenty-five per cent. received more than 
the standard wages. 

There seems to be an almost universal 
feeling among employers that union rates 
are maximum in effect. It is noticeable— 
and this, too, is a matter of record, not 
theory—that, as the wage is raised by the 
union, fewer and fewer employees receive 
more than the minimum. 

I am presenting this conclusion, drawn 
from actual facts, because I feel that while 
the unions may not directly fix a maxi- 
mum rate of compensation, they do fix 
one indirectly, thus producing the state 
of affairs which you so ably deprecate in 
your editorial of March 28. 

The more advanced unions are grad 
ually overcoming their antipathy to the 
introduction of machinery. They have 
yet to learn that a large per capita pro- 
duction by hand labor does not, in the 
end, throw neighboring workmen out of 
employment, but decreases the actual cost 
of the articles produced so as to react 
with beneficent effect upon the workers 
themselves. 

SANFORD E. THOMPSON. 
Newton Highlands, Massachusetts. 


Soldier Schools in the Philippines 


By David Gibbs 


known that our army in the Philip- 

pines, soon after a captured town or 
district had become sufficiently quiet, 
established public schools for the Filipino 
children, purchased and distributed school 
supplies, gave financial aid to poor towns, 
and detailed soldiers and others as teach- 
ers, who instructed the native teachers 
and the children in English. These facts 
have been set forth in the official reports 
of the Military Governor and the General 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the islands, but have not received. the 


' Italics are ours, 


I does not appear to be generally 


public attention they deserve, partly, no 
doubt, because the public mind has con- 
stantly been directed to exceptional cases 
of cruelty. Those actions showing a more 
general humanitarian spirit, such as every 
true American would wish to see in the 
army of his Nation, appear to have been 
overlooked. It should be remembered 
that many of our soldiers were wounded, 
and some killed, while doing acts of mercy 
for Filipinos; that the kindness of our 
soldiers during the war was in marked 
contrast to the previous exveriences of 
the Filipinos in warfare; that this feeling 
has recently been more generally shown 
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by the voluntary and often life-sacrificing 
work of army officers and men in trying 
to save the Filipino from the dread 
cholera, and that throughout the islands 
schools were established and taught or 
supervised by soldiers. President Roose- 
velt, in his Memphis speech, said: “ Cru- 
elties were committed here and there.... 
But these misdeeds were exceptional, and 
their occurrence in no wise alters the fact 
that the American army in the Philippines 
showed, as a whole, not only splendid 
soldierly qualities, but a high order of 
humanity in dealing with their foes.” It 
is the purpose of this article to emphasize 
the establishment of the soldier schools 
as one of the ways in which this spirit of 
humanity of which the President speaks 
was expressed. The establishment of 
these schools showed the real spirit which 
dominated our army in dealing with the 
peaceful Filipino. 

The idea of the soldier as a school- 
master is new in the history of warfare 
and of education. The honor of setting 
this precedent rightly belongs to the army 
of a people who give the highest place 
among its institutions to the public 
schools. How different is this picture of 
the soldier in the tropical school-room, 
toiling patiently with hundreds of little 
brown boys and girls, and instructing the 
native teachers that they may learn his own 
tongue, greeted along the street with smiles 
and “ Hello, Maestro!” from happy little 
boys and girls—how different is this picture 
from that of the soldier in the Philippines 
which has so long been held before the 
public eye—the cruel, bloodthirsty, mur- 
dering man of war! Yet there were sol- 
dier teachers in nearly every army post 
in the islands, for public schools were 
established in the larger garrisoned towns 
by the voluntary efforts of sub-command- 
ing officers, and taught, voluntarily and 
without extra pay, by soldiers detailed as 
teachers, in nearly every case very soon 
after these towns had been captured from 
the insurrecto army. The report of the 
Military Governor shows that there were 
more than one thousand such schools, 
attended by more than one hundred thou- 
sand children. This report also shows 
that nearly every important commanding 
officer was irterested in this humanistic 
movement. This action, therefore, was 
not exceptional, and indicates strongly the 
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moral tone of the army as a whole, and 
shows in many hundred army posts and 
throughout the islands a kindly spirit 
toward the Filipino. 

The story of the establishment of these 
schools is briefly told in the following 
letter from General Otis: “ The primary ’ 
schools established in the Philippines 
while the army exercised supervision of 
the affairs of the islands had their start 
in Manila shortly after the commencement 
of our occupation of the city. The natives 
expressed a desire to have schools for 
their children, and I directed a provost- 
marshal, General Hughes, to consider 
the subject, and to report what, in his 
opinion, might be accomplished with facili- 
ties on hand and attainable. As a result 
of his investigation and our subsequent 
conference, we detailed a soldier, Mr. 
G. P. Anderson, who had experience in 
the common schools in the United States, ° 
to take immediate charge of the elementary 
education in Manila. We reopened all 
the old school buildings and some others. 
We employed as teachers those formerly 
holding such positions, of whom the greater 
number were females, also Americans and 
others supposed to be competent to teach, 
and detailed soldiers when available to 
assistthem. We exhausted all text-books 
in Manila received from the Spanish Gov- 
ernment and purchased many others. 
The schools were very successful. Sub- 
sequently similar schools were organized 
in cities and towns very soon after Agui- 
naldo’s soldiers had been driven out. The 
work was carried out through correspond- 
ence and report, and not through any 
prescribed general regulations. The 
orders issued from Manila headquarters 
were merely those detailing a superintend- 
ent, directing the detailing of soldiers as 
teachers, or for the purchase of books.” 

The official records of these schools 
are very incomplete, so that the number of 
soldiers serving as teachers is not known, 
but the number of schools organized and 
the attendance was large, as already 
indicated. The Military Governor states 
that $104,251.87 was expended from the 
public civil funds for the purchase of 
school books and supplies, and that a 
greater part of these, together with those 
received from the Spanish Government, 
was distributed throughout the islands. 
Although some of these supplies were 
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inferior in quality, they were much better 
than those formerly in use under Spanish 
rule, and were of valuable assistance in 
securing later, under civil rule, more 
efficiently organized work. 

In northern Luzon there were 479 
schools, in southern Luzon 89 schools; 
in Panay 210 schools; and in Negros 59, 
Cebu 23,and Mindanao 45 schools. Dr. 
Atkinson, in his last report as General 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
the Commissioner of Education of the 
United States, commends the success of 
the schools of northern Luzon, of Cebu, 
and of Mindanao. Major J. A. Watrous, 
a paymaster of southern Luzon, Panay, 
and other Visayan islands, states that the 
soldier schools of this section of the archi- 
pelago were numerous, well attended, and 
important. In the section of central 
Luzon, including the old fighting prov- 
inces of Pampanga, Bulacan, and Bataan, 
of which the writer personally had charge, 
these schools had long been in operation, 
and were very important in securing the 
good will of the people and in forming a 
basis for the present system of instruction. 
In Pampanga General Grant reported four- 
teen schools, but did not include all the 
schools, nor those of Bulacan and Bataan, 
which were also under his charge. In 
Bataan there were schools in every im- 
portant town, and the work in charge of 
Lieutenant Love was very effective. The 
attendance was larger than at the present 
time, although it was not compulsory. 
This was true of many schools in other 
provinces. ‘Taese schools were very 
poorly supplied, and the work done in 
them was not often of excellent quality. 
Yet, however poorly equipped and taught, 
the establishment of these one thousand 
schools, with an attendance of about one 
hundred thousand children for a year or 
more before the present Department of 
Public Instruction was established, must 
have been of very great assistance in se- 
curing the present very successful status 
of this Department, with its 1,838 schools 
and 200,000 children. 

Although these schools were not always 
well supervised, for the army officers were 
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not skilled schoolmen, yet here and there 
an officer gave them great attention and 
secured marked progress, and also occa- 
sionally some soldier developed into .an 
excellent schoolmaster. The native teach- 
ers learned a great deal of English, so 
that when the American teachers came 
they were often able to assist in the ele- 
mentary instruction in English. In one of 
the towns of my district, not reported by 
the commanding officer, besides the public 
soldier schools a private class was taught 
by an officer. That town furnished to 
the educational department last year eight 
efficient young teachers who could read, 
speak, and write English with considerable 
fluency and accuracy, all of whom had 
learned their English from the soldiers. 
‘The American teachers who went to these 
towns took up the work where the soldiers 
left it, and have continued it to its present 
very successful standing. The work of 
the soldiers, however, broke the ground. 
Their schools served to interest the peo- 
ple in the study of English, and to turn 
their minds from warfare to education. 
The commanding officers everywhere em- 
phasized the necessity of having instruc- 
tion in English, recommended the securing 
of American teachers from the States, 
indicated from their experience where 
these teachers were most needed, and 
gave much other information and advice 
which was of the greatest possible assist- 
ance in establishing a permanent system 
of public instruction under civil rule. 
Further, since the arrival of the American 
teachers, the army has in every way given 
its assistance, and shown kindness and 
courtesy to those who have come to carry 
out this great work begun by the humble 
efforts of the unskilled soldier. The fact, 
however, that the soldier made this effort, 
that he could thus be generous, sympa- 
thetic, and thoughtful for the future wel- 
fare of the race of his treacherous foe, 
that he was willing to teach and patiently 
toil with the children of his enemy, shows 
a spirit of which any nation might well be 
proud, and should give the name “ soldier 


schoolmaster ” a high place in the history 
of warfare. 













































Mr. Beecher on Reconstruction 


The following letter from Henry Ward Beecher to the Louisville “ Courier-Journal” is 


printed by us from the original manuscript. 


We do not know that the letter was ever published 


in the-‘* Courier-Journal,” though we presume it was, for the manuscript bears signs of 


having passed through a printer’s hands, and is marked “save copy.” 


It has come into our 


hands through the kindness of Major J. B. Pond, Mr. Beecher’s lecture agent, to whom it 
belongs; and it is of historical interest as showing Mr. Beecher’s views on the Reconstruction 


period after the Reconstruction period had passed and its fruits were known. 


We comment 


on this letter in our editorial pages—THE EpiTors. 


Louisville, Kentucky, March 30, 1885, 


Courier-Journal : 

The “ Interview ” published this morn- 
ing in your paper, while in the main 
correct, has mistaken my views on one or 
two points which I beg permission to 
correct. The statement that.I said that 
South Carolina might almost have been 
justified in rising against the voting col- 
ored population and massacring them is 
far trom my feelings or opinions. The 
question before me and the interviewer 
was on the counting of votes. I said that 
in a case like Carolina I could well under- 
stand why the white people refused to 
count the votes fairly. I did not think 
that they were to be justified in a false 
count, or a suppression of the vote, or an 
intimidation of the voter. But I said 
that, considering the evils suffered under 
legislation of colored men, just emanci- 
pated, ignorant of government, late the 
slaves of white men, but now put over 
their masters by their numbers, taxing 
without wisdom, issuing bonds without 
skill or prudence, I did not wonder that 
the white population resorted to unfair 
means to suppress their foolish legisla- 
tion. Even that was wrong in morals, 
and the savage idea that they were 
justified in massacre is a revolting senti- 
ment. 

Allow me to state explicitly my views 
of the past and present relations of the 
colored people. 

I. The state of slavery in the South, 
before the war, with all its softening, was 
evil and only evil, both in its effects upon 
the blacks and the whites alike, and was, 
on the whole, both in morals and in politi- 
cal economy, exceedingly bad. A terrible 
price was paid for the destruction of the 
slave system ; but it was worth to poster- 
ity a hundred times what it cost. 

II. The putting the vote into the hands 
of an ignorant race was an astounding 
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event in political history. It came not 
from a belief of their fitness for suffrage, 
but from a conviction that it was necessary 
Jor their defense.’ The tentative legislation 
of some of the Southwestern States, which 
under the form of vagrancy laws seemed 
intended to subject the colored people to 
essential slavery again, alarmed the North 
and led to defensory legislation. 

But, audacious as was that faith in 
liberty and suffrage which led the West 
and the North to give full citizenship and 
political power to the emancipated, the 
result has shown that the colored people 
have not misused this power. I must say 
that colored voting since the war has been 
fully as wise as white voting was before 
the war. The colored people of the South, 
after becoming citizens, did not seek 
revenge nor mischief. They intended 
well, It was not their fault that many of 
the results were evil. It was bad enough 
for white citizens to see their late slaves 
led by foreign influence. It might be a 
political necessity—it was not any the less 
a thing grievous to be borng by their white 
fellow-citizens. 

But where the emancipated were largely 
in excess of the white voters, it amounted 
in fact to the subjection of the white 
people to the legislation of the colored. 
And in those States where legislatures 
were in the power of the late slaves, and 
where Northern men, not always the 
wisest, led them on to foolish and wasteful 
legislation, increasing taxation and squan- 
dering the results of it, plunging the 
State deeply into debt by an unmerciful 
issue of bonds, it is not to be wondered 
that something like revolutionary methods 
were adopted, .and that self-defense led 
men to violent resistance. 

1 The italics are Mr. Beecher’s. The manuscript also 
contains the following paragraph, crossed out by pen, 
and therefore, we presume, crossed out by himself: “ No 
man would have dreamed of putting the vote into the 


hands of emancipated Southern slaves except for their 
defense.” 
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III. When, at a little later period, his- 
tory, no longer under the influence of vio- 
lent and heated passions, shall sit in impar- 
tial judgment upon this whole movement of 
the past quarter of a century, two results 
will stand out prominently. 

(1). The admirable conduct of the slave 
population during the war, industrious, 
orderly, humane, and peaceful; their great 
bravery when the North made them a part 
of the army ; their general good conduct 
after peace was established, and their thirst 
for education as the indispensable condi- 
tion of good citizenship. Their future 
may not be what theorists predict, but it 
will be auspicious. 

(2) The remarkable conduct of the 
white population of the South. Hurled 
from political power, def:ated in war, 
wasted in all resources, wounded in every 
household, in the loss of husband, son, or 
father; allindustries subverted and to be 
refounded on a new basis—and, worse than 
all, to see their late slaves changing place 
with their masters and holding the reins 
of legislation under foreign leadership—is 
it wonderful that at such a revolution, 
convulsion rather, Southern citizens often 
mistook the way of duty, that some rude 
remedies of violence were practiced, that 
some counter methods of violence were 
attempted ? 

These things are not to be justified. 
But is it not now a matter of transcend- 
ent wonder that the evils were so few, and 
that the patience and self-control of South- 
ern people so soon readjusted the whole 
industrial and civil economy? I glory in 
a history which, with all its infirmities and 
blemishes, yet presents to the world the 
most notable instance of the force of self- 
government which has ever occurred in 
history ! 

IV. Passing from city to city, and the 
prey of reporters, who report from mem- 
ory, I am grateful to them that so few 
misconceptions of my language creep into 
their statements. On one or two points 
allow me to be explicit. 

(1) I do not think it wise that the 
whites and blacks should mix blood. Yet 
it is their right and liberty to do so, if 
they choose. But it is to be discouraged, 
on grounds of humanity. But if it must 
be, it should not be illicit, but under the 
sanctions of marriage. 
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(2) The slaves are free. They must 
come under a universal law as to their 
social position. No legislation can put 
ignorance and knowledge on a level; in- 
dolence and industry, virtue and vice, 
rudeness and refinement. The household 
is to be free to choose or refuse its com- 
pany. No obstruction should be put in 
the path of education. All opportunities 
for development should be sacredly kept 
open to every class; every encourage- 
ment given to industry, wealth, refinement, 
and good citizenship. After that society 
must be free, so far as legislation is con- 
cerned, to choose its own partnerships. 

(3) The Atlanta “ Constitution” makes 
me point out Mississippi as the great cen- 
tral State; I said Missouri, not Mississippi. 

V. I was born in New England, but 
from my childhood I breathed the air of 
the whole continent. I was from my 
cradle a friend of the oppressed, of the 
poor and of the struggling. An anti- 
slavery man by the force of my lineage and 
of my inherited nature, I spared no energy 
in fighting against slavery and against 
that whole malarious political influence 
which exhaled from this Dismal Swamp. 

When, by the supreme folly of Southern 
leaders, the war broke out, I gave my 
children to the army and myself to every 
influence at home and abroad which 
should give victory to the Federal army. 

When peace came, with vigor I plead 
for mild settlements and against all bloody 
sacrifices. There had been blood enough 
shed. ‘There must be no victims for the 
gallows, the sword, or the prison. 

And now that a new era and a re- 
adjustment of all National questions has 
been reached, I am for the welfare of the 
undivided Nation, and I belong, in detail, 
to that party which shall best serve the 
interests of the whole land; I am not a 
slave of either. The party is my servant, 
I am not its slave. The Administration, 
with that strong and just man, Cleveland, 
at its head, has my hearty support and 
my full confidence, not because it is 
Democratic but because it is National, 
patriotic, and adapted to the exigencies of 
the hour. Should it fail in its National 
duty, I shall still seek the honor and wel- 
fare of this great Nation, but by another 
road. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











Modern Bible Study—Its Aim, Methods, 
and Results 


By Teunis S. 


S there such a thing as “modern 
| Bible study”? or is this only a pre- 

tentious name for a nonentity? The 
word ‘‘ modern ” suggests to many minds 
both pretense and unreality. They dis- 
trust whatever calls itself modern, and 
especially if it pertains to religion. But 
this is as irrational as to trust what is 
ancient simply because it is ancient. No 
.doubt the presumption is always in favor 
of the existing; the new is rightly chal- 
lenged to justify itself. But all progress 
is made by the new justifying itself, if it 
is able to do so, and thenceforward taking 
its place as established, until it in turn is 
replaced by. another new, and it by an- 
other ; and Ny man moves on in knowl- 
edge, attainmént, power—in whatever 
makes up that great total that we call 
civilization. 

No one doubts that there is such a 
thing as modern life—industrial life, for 
example, whose salient feature is machin- 
ery as distinguished from the bare hand. 
Machines sow and reap the grain, thresh 
it, grind it, transport it to the consum- 
ers. We may differ about the benefit 
of this. Some may think it would be 
better to return to broadcast sowing, 
reaping with the sickle, threshing with 
the flail, hauling with horses. Every 
labor-saving machine has been met with 
opposition, with gloomy predictions of 
loss of work, lowering of wages, ultimate 
starvation. But all such prophecies have 
been discredited by the event. Modern 
industrial inventions have proved bene- 
ficial alike to producer and consumer, to 
capitalist and laborer. They have made 
food, clothing, all the necessities of life, 
better, cheaper, more abundant. 

No one doubts the modernness of the 
typewriter, the telephone, wireless teleg- 
raphy, the application of power in the 
form of steam, and more recently of elec- 
tricity; and scores, yes, hundreds, of 
other devices that are daily modifying all 
the methods of industrial and social life. 
There is unquestionably some discomfort 
and some loss in adjusting one’s self to 
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these novelties. Here and there a man 
may be found who refuses to meet that 
discomfort and that loss; who goes on 
writing his business letters with the pen, 
and sending his messages by errand-boys 
who must walk instead of riding bicycles. 
But he is soon left behind in the strenuous 
and incessant competition of the day; 
and while he avoids the temporary loss of 
readjustment, he meets ultimate loss that 
is inevitable and disastrous, 

But back of all these modern inventions 
lies modern knowledge, whose character- 
istic is that it is scientific rather than 
philosophical, And it is inductive. It 
has been reached, not by speculating 
about what nature must be or should be, 
but by interrogating natrre itself as to 
what it is. Simply close observation of 
phenomena has led to all important mod- 
ern discoveries, from gyavitation, with its 
corollary of the Copernican astronomy, to 
the circulation of the blood with its corol- 
laries of the germinal origin of diseases, 
antitoxins, angesthetics, and aseptic sur- 
gery. The heavens are what they have 
always been, but the superstitions of 
astrology have given way to the calm and 
accurate facts of astronomy. The earth 
is substantially unchanged, but geology 
has established its immense antiquity, 
and has at least begun to write an authen- 
tic history of the human race. Creation 
has been removed from the region of 
unaccountable and fantastic miracle, and 
the Creator shown to have worked, and 
to be still working, in accordance with 
definite, ascertainable laws. ‘These laws 
have been so studied, learned, and classi- 
fied as to establish the great truth that 
evolution is the divine method throughout 
all nature; and that what to ignorance 
seemed freak and accident and cataclysm 
is only the outworking of great forces 
uniformly and inviolably controlled. In- 
ductive science has thus quieted human 
fears in ‘the presence of natura] phenom- 
ena, however portentous; has substituted 
definite knowledge of causes and effects 
for vague surmises and conjectures ; has 











given man priceless information about his 
own origin, powers, and possibilities ; and 
especially has brought back the Creator 
into his creation, whence ignorance, fear, 
and superstition had banished him, and 
has enthroned him, not over a chaos of 
endless and hopeless conflicts, but over a 
cosmos of the most beautiful order under 
infallible and beneficent laws. 

Now, modern Bible study is simply the 
application of the modern scientific, 7. ¢., 
the inductive, method to this book, or 
group of books, for such it really is. But 
before we can intelligently think and 
speak of the method, we must clearly 
understand the aim, of modern Bible 
study. This is identical with the aim of 
inductive science, viz., to ascertain the 
truth. But has not that always been the 
aim of science? Theoretically, Yes; prac- 
tically, No. It is not always the sole aim 
even to-day. Mingled with it is the desire 
to establish a theory; hence an intense 
longing that the truth discovered shall do 
this ; an equally intense dread lest it shall 
not; and a resulting temptation of vast 
power to compel the discovered truth to 
fit into the preconceived theory. The 
genuinely scientific temper is by no 
means easily acquired, for it combines 
fine poise of mind, humility of intellect, 
indomitable courage, and exhaustless self- 
abnegation. The inductive student of 
nature must be honestly willing to learn 
and to accept anything that nature may 
reveal. Such willingness is more funda- 
mental and essential to his task than even 
expert skill in observation. Lack of such 
willingness is the chief factor in the weak- 
ness and temporariness of so much scien- 
tific work. It always means haste in 
labor and prematureness in conclusions. 
A few facts are observed and verified. 
They establish a working hypothesis, but 
nothing more. The over-zealous student, 
however, announces a discovery—a_ con- 
clusion—a law. From that hour he is 
committed to that law. He goes on ob- 
serving; but his poise of mind is impaired 
or even destroyed. He is timid of find- 
ing exceptions to his law, eager to find 
confirmations of it. Only by the firmest 
resolution can he patiently and impartially 
find the facts, whether they establish his 
“law” or overthrow it. All the @iscov- 
eries in nature that have stood the test of 
time and of full disclosure of all pertinent 
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facts have been made by men of the gen- 
uinely scientific temper, whose sole aim 
has been, neither to accredit nor discredit 
a hypothesis, but to learn the truth. 

Precisely such is the aim of modern 
Bible study—to learn the truth. But has 
not such always been the aim? Have 
men ever studied the Bible for any other 
purpose than to learn the truth? Un- 
doubtedly they have. Some for the pur- 
pose of finding contradictions and absurd- 
ities that would discredit it and release 
them from all obligation to heed its teach- 
ings. Some to confirm themselves in the 
belief that their personal opinions, or the 
doctrine and polity of their Church, have 
exclusive Scriptural authority. Others, 
and very many, for controversy, that they 
may demolish views or systems that they 
abhor. All such lack the scientific spirit ; 
are warped by partisanship; and hence 
disqualified to study the Bible with the 
sole purpose of learning its truth, and 
with an unalterable determination to ac- 
cept that truth whatever it may prove to 
be. Only one who. is, in some good 
degree, of this brave, strong, self-denying 
disposition can reach the aim of modern 
Bible study. 

Now, the aim largely determines the 
method, which, in general, may be defined 
as comprehensive in distinction from 
fragmentary. The Bible is a fact, a phe- 
nomenon, as is the earth, the firmament. 
The inductive student of the Bible does 
not come to it with a ready-made theory 
of what it must or should be; but he 
interrogates it as to what it is, as the 
astronomer does the heavens or the 
geologist the earth. He recognizes that 
he must know what this book is, and how 
it came to be what it is, before He can 
understand its teachings. Accordingly 
he studies it as a whole: the Gospels 
as a biography, or rather a picture, of 
Jesus, instead of here and there detached 
incidents of his life; the interpretation 
of him in Acts and Epistles, instead of 
here and there a striking sentence from 
St. Peter, St. John, St. Paul. He tries 
earnestly to get the historic point of view 
and the historic spirit, and to view in 
historic perspective the gradual disclosure 
of God in the life of the world, and in an 
especial way in the life of the Hebrew 
nation. He discerns in this national 
literature that we call the Old Testament 
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the priceless record of a racial develop- 
ment through the childhood of primitive 
and crude conceptions, the youth of 
increasing mental grasp and moral sobri- 
ety, to the manhood of an established 
government with coherent national life, 
producing great historians, poets, and the 
supreme ethical and religious teachers 
who bear the name prophets. And his 
method is literary as well as_ historic. 
He finds here historic narrative and there 
biography ; here fiction, as in the parables, 
there poetry, as in the Psalms; here the 
most prosaic genealogical tables and the 
minutest sanitary rules, there the most in- 
teresting mythsand legends. But through- 
out this wide diversity he finds an unfailing 
unity that discriminates this Hebrew litera- 
ture from all other contemporaneous na- 
tional literatures, which, superficially, it so 
closely resembles. That unity lies in the 
single purpose to disclose to the nation, 
and through it to mankind, the one only 
living and true God, the Jehovah of the 
Hebrews. This Jehovah is revealed first 
as the tribal God of Israel, with limited 
jurisdiction, like the ethnic deities of 
surrounding clans. ‘Then as superior to 
them, as shown principally in his people 
defeating theirs in battle. Then as su- 
preme over them—* worship him, all ye 
gods.” Then as the universal and only 
God, while “all the gods of the nations 
areidols.” All this time as Creator, Ruler, 
King ; with now and then a glimpse of 
Fatherhood. But at length as Jesus, the 
saviour of men, in whom dwelt “all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily ;” who 
taught us to call Jehovah “ our Father,” 
and who said, “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” And as the his- 
toric disclosure of Jehovah has moved 
steadily and majestically on from his first 
appearing in dim outline before the minds 
of the earliest patriarchs until he lived 
familiarly in Galilee and Judea as Jesus 
of Nazareth, so it has still proceeded 
through the Christian centuries as men 
have constantly learned more and more 
of the character, spirit, and purpose of 
Jesus, and as his disciples have made vital 
and effective his example and his teach- 
ings among mankind. 

Such a book, viewed as a whole, mod- 
ern inductive study, with opeh mind and 
eager heart, finds the Bible tobe. Genu- 
inely human in its variety of literature, 
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its historic movement, the individual 
impress of the men who wrote it; genu- 
inely divine in its profound unity, its 
revelation of the supernatual element in 
human history, and, above all, its disclos- 
ure of Jehovah, the sole, sovereign, loving, 
redeeming God. 

What, now, are some of ‘the results of 
such a method of study pursued with the 
single aim of learning the truth ? 

First of all, a deepened reverence for 
the Bible. Only as it is thus inductively 
and historically studied, without bias, 
prejudice, or partisanship, does its genuine 
divinity appear. Only thus does it enable 
us to discern God moving amid all the 
discords and perplexities of human life, 
bringing order out of confusion, holiness 
out of sin, life out of death. If we find in 
the Bible only a collection of more or less 
interesting incidents about more or less 
worthy men; a storehouse of beautiful 
aphorisms and fine moral maxims; an 
armory of offensive and defensive weap- 
ons, to be used against the mass of men 
who differ from us and on behalf of the 
few who are our allies—then we shall find 
it so full of contradictions, discrepancies, 
what seem to our jaundiced minds absurdi- 
ties, that it will be increasingly difficult 
for us to believe that it contains a revela- 
tion of God. But when we see Jehovah 
revealing himself in this book, alike in 
its prose and its poetry, its statutes and 
its romance, its sober history and _ its 
fascinating, spiritualized legend—every- 
where striving to disclose himself to men 
in such beauty and glory, such mercy, 
gentleness, and love, as to win their con- 
fidence; allure them from sin, bind them 
to himself in loyalty and holiness—then, 
whenever we open the book, we shall feel 
ourselves in the very presence of God, and 
shall reverently and gratefully say, in 
devout hearts, “ Speak, Jehovah: for thy 
servant heareth.” 

Such reverence will impel us to handle 
the Bible honestly. Not simply without 
prejudice and partisanship,. but for the 
sole purpose for which it has been given, 
and in its obvious sense. In using it 
both for the nurture of our own religious 
life and for teaching and training others, 
we will always be careful to regard its 
historigjperspective ; not to import into 
the Hexateuch truth that belongs only in 
the Gospels or Epistles; not to try to 
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believe that the Levitical ritual is as valu- 
able and as binding upon us to-day as the 
Sermon on the Mount. And we will treat 
reverently not only Biblical truth but 
Biblical language. Puns and quips and 
jokes about it we will carefully discounte- 
nance; and as well the current use of its 
phrases in senses that they were never 
intended to convey. When Habakkuk 
puts Jehovah’s warning of penalty into 
writing, so that whoever reads it may run 
and escape, we will not make it mean that 
the letters are so large and distinct that 
one may read them while running. We 
will pause at the so-called “ Mizpah bene- 
diction,” so widely used by our young 
people at present, and which falls so 
sweetly upon the ear, “ Jehovah, watch 
between me and thee when we are absent 
one from another,” for we will know that, 
so far from being a benediction, it is a 
malediction, uttered with good reason 
against the crafty Jacob, whom Laban 
had learned to his cost that he could not 
trust out of sight. Ministers will not 
preach upon the rapidity of modern com- 
munication from a fragment rudely broken 
from its solemn and majestic context, 
“In a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye.” Sunday-school teachers and parents 
will not try to enforce even so indispensa- 
ble a virtue as self-control by the maxim, 
“ Handle not, nor taste, nor touch,” when 
they know that St. Paul sternly reproved 
exactly this in the Christians at Colossz. 
No doubt the temptation is strong thus to 
make a convenience of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. No doubt the argument of a good 
intention in such perverted use is very 
plausible. Still, no one can go on in such 
use who has once gained from the induc- 
tive and historical study of the Bible the 
deep and abiding conviction that in the 
fullest sense God is in it, and that we 
must reverence it as the temple and shrine 
of Jehovah. 

Moreover, such intelligent reverence 
for the Bible, arising from such study, 
and which can arise from nothing else, 
will save us from that deadly peril of 
literalism against which St. Paul warns 
us—* The letter killeth.” His immediate 
meaning is that the new covenant, while 
lacking the letter of the old, has its ful- 
filled, completed spirit; so that to cling to 
the outer form of one is to miss the real 
value of both. It is a truth of universal 
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application. The literalist is always over- 
looking the heart of things. He is always 
trying to eat and digest the shell of truth 
while throwing away its kernel. But the 
inductive student, whether of nature or of 
Scripture, moves on through form to sub- 
stance, knowing that only as he reaches 
the latter will he reach vital, indestructible 
truth, Augustine gave us the precious 
maxim, so often forgotten in the interven- 
ing centuries, “Scripture is the sense of 
Scripture.” To realize this will save us 
from all fantastic methods of Bible study 
and teaching. Analysis of a lesson into 
three or four or five alliterated topics may 
aid memory ; on this ground it is usually 
advocated and defended; but there are 
very few teachers wise and strong enough 
not to sacrifice exactness of truth to this 
captivating jingle ; and to remember other 
than the exact truth is worse than to for- 
get. Any scheme of study or teaching 
that exalts the letter above the spirit; 
that warps, however little, ascertained 
truth, in order to make it fit some favorite 
mold, is to be totally reprehended. No 
plea that it is interesting, holds attention, 
will not be forgotten, can justify it. Nor 
will any one urge such pleas who realizes 
that God is disclosed in the Bible, and 
who approaches and handles the Bible 
with the solemn, grateful, joyful reverence 
that the apprehension of this fact cannot 
fail to produce. 

“ But,” it may be asked, “are the aim, 
method, and results of Bible study, as 
thus set forth, for the plain disciple and 
the average Sunday-school teacher, and not 
rather for the scholar and the clergyman? 
If they are scientific, are they not too 
difficult to be applicable and practical ?” 
By no means. Just because such study 
is scientific is it plain; and, if not quite 
easy, certainly attainable by any purpose- 
ful and devoted Christian. Do you desire 
it? Then begin by emptying your mind 
of prejudice and prepossession, and your 
heart of passion. Approach the Bible 
with the sole aim of learning what it is 
and what it teaches. Courageously and 
gratefully accept all that it discloses to 
you. Soon the mists and clouds that 
have enveloped it will silently drift away. 
Its discrepancies will either vanish or 
cease to trouble you in the light of its 
divine unity. Its spirit will shine unmis- 
takably through its letter. Down the 
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centuries that it covers you will trace the 
majestic footsteps of Jehovah, merging in 
due time in the human footprints, in the 
soil of Palestine, of Jesus of Nazareth. 
And everywhere along this great march 
of God through human history will drop 
the sweet odors of divine love and the 
flowers and fruits of human salvation. 
Having thus seen God, you can in turn 
reveal him. Having thus learned rever- 
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ence for the Bible, you can teach reverence 
for it. Having refreshed your spirit at 
the exhaustless fountain, you can carry 
its waters unsoiled and uncontaminated 
to others. Be brave, persistent, self- 
denying; be devout and prayerful; and 
you shall .have the most blessed vision 
possible to mortals—the vision of God, 
your Father, of Jesus, your Saviour; while 
you study, love, reverence, and adore. 


Dubious Wealth and Academic Ideals 


By Arthur Reed Kimball 


dismissal of Professor Ross from the 
Leland Stanford University, the Lon- 

don “ Spectator ” said: ‘There seems to 
be little room for doubt that some dona- 
tions have involved loss of freedom, and 
that a certain commercial atmosphere 
now envelops some American universities 
quite out of harmony with the essential 
academic idea. ... We have regretted 
the pinched financial condition of Oxford 
and Cambridge, but we do not hesitate to 
say that we would rather see those institu- 
tions poor than shackled, free than rich.” 
This English comment fairly states a 
popular impression which has given rise 
to much recent discussion. In such dis- 
cussion it has been largely overlooked 
that the restraint on academic freedom of 
teaching is not a new issue, but, as it is 
brought conspicuously before us to-day, 
is simply a new phase of an old issue. 
It is invested with an air of freshness 
because it is associated through immense 
benefactions with the startling possibili- 
ties of modern fortune-making, often by 
dubious methods. When one gets at the 
facts, however, one finds that what they 
disclose is not so frequently a loss of free- 
dom as the presence of “a commercial 
atmosphere;” that the latter rather than 
the former should be emphasized. Indeed, 
it is open to question whether freedom of 
academic teaching is not immeasurably 
greater to-day than it has ever been, when 
we consider the weakening of the re- 
straints once so rigidly imposed by the 
requirements of orthodoxy in theology 
and politics, especially theology. It is 
less than twenty years ago that a Repub- 
lican stump orator of standing declared 
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in a speech in New Haven that it would 
be a good thing for the country to ‘“ have 
Yale College burned up” because of its 
free-trade teachings, and was but mildly 
rebuked by the stronger party organs. 
Yet Professor Sumner suffered far less 
immediate personal criticism for his ex- 
treme views on the tariff, which supposed- 
ly alienated wealthy protection friends of 
Yale, than for his use of Herbert Spencer 
as a class-room text-book, to which there 
was strenuous objection on the ground 
that it committed Yale to recognition of an 
arch-agnostic. Another still earlier inci- 
dent is worth recalling because it brings 
out the distinction to which President 
Hadley called attention in his Lowell 
Institute lectures, between the right to 
independent thinking and the right to 
radical utterance. When the late Roswell 
D. Hitchcock first entered on his pro- 
fessorship at Union Theological Seminary, 
some years before the Civil War. he took 
advanced “higher criticism” ground, at 
least as regards Genesis, in his lectures 
to the students and even in the pulpit. 
The result was a storm of protest and 
criticism. Believing the time not ripe to 
press the issue popularly, Dr. Hitchcock 
abandoned his aggressive attitude, so re- 
stating his position as to put the emphasis 
where his faith was conventionally strong 
rather than weak. Thus, the storm hav- 
ing been quieted, there were left to him 
long years of fruitful influence in which 
almost without observation he gave Union 
a distinct set toward untraditional criticism, 
and ultimately leadership in the realization 
of full academic freedom of investigation 
and instruction in theology. 

The judicious way in which Dr. Hitch- 
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cock met the issue nearly fifty years ago 
illustrates a rule which, with occasional 
exceptions, is doubtless true to-day under 
different conditions: That it is the man, 
not the instructor, who is restrained of 
academic freedom in his teaching. In 
other words, it is the method and manner 
of a deliverance, not the deliverance 
itself, which usually causes the trouble. 
For illustration, one may choose the most 
widely advertised case of all, that of 
Professor Ross, of the Leland Stanford 
University. A member of the investigat- 
ing committee freely admitted in private 
conversation that the verdict condemning 
the university authorities was not, strictly 
speaking, a verdict on the issue of aca- 
demic freedom, although it took that form, 
for the things which most provoked criti- 
cism were said, not in the class-room, 
but on the stump. Professor Ross was, 
through the bitterness stirred up, the 
victim of. insinuations concerning matters 
unrelated to the ostensible issue, which 
made intervention by his confréres abso- 
lutely necessary for his vindication. 

It is indeed encouraging to find that 
those informed at first hand, who know 
the unwritten history of the various recent 
attacks on academic freedom, entertain 
no serious fear of university invasion by 
dubious patronage, so far as it affects 
that freedom. Unfortunately, this is but 
one phase of the question, its least im- 
portant phase. The real test comes when 
we consider the effect on academic ideals 
of accepting the gifts of dubious wealth, 
the risk of creating an atmosphere of com- 
mercialism distinctly antipathetic to those 
ideals. There was a time, and that 
scarcely a quarter of a century ago, when 
such a risk was negligible. That was a 
time when the college, not then a uni- 
versity, measured its needs in endowments 
by the thousands instead of by the mill- 
ions; the time when the need was not 
pressingly felt for the great instruments 
of scientific research, laboratories, observ- 
atories, museums, galleries, engineering 
and electrical appliances, and all that 
these involve, required in plant and equip- 
ment to-day by the modern university 
simply to “ hold its own.” It was back 
in the campaign of 1876 that President 
Woolsey, speaking for the candidacy of 
Mr. Hayes, referred to Mr. Tilden’s “ un- 
common anxiety ” to secure the Presidency 
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as a reason why it should be denied to 
him. Yale tradition has it that that 
phrase, owing to the changes rung upon 
it during the campaign, cost Yale 
$7,000,000. Had Dr. Woolsey spoken 
with such a possibility in view, it is prob- 
able that he might still have used the 
phrase; might have regarded the si- 
lencing of Yale’s President in a National 
crisis as a more serious handicap to its 
true career than the loss of a great endow- 
ment. In such a decision he would 
doubtless have had the sympathetic in- 
dorsement of the great body of alumni. 
At the very opening of his career Presi- 
dent Hadley, with the huge bicentennial 
fund to be raised, declared that the final 
remedy for the trusts lies in holding the 
trust managers to a literal trusteeship, 
through public opinion, enforced, if neces- 
sary, by a social boycott. At once many 
alumni, whatever their view of Dr. Had- 
ley’s theory, deprecated his courage as 
injudicious, although it is to be noted, so far 
as the public is informed, that the fund did 
not, in point of fact, suffer in consequence, 
not a few trust managers being liberal 
givers to it. The difference in attitude 
was due to a subtle form of the new com- 
mercialism, not ignoble ; an appreciation 
of the dominating need of great endow- 
ments, in Woolsey’s day regarded as desir- 
able but not indispensable. From the 
same sense of exigency, the hesitating 
president of another great university 
finally accepted from a representative of 
very dubious wealth a million, perhaps, 
for a special equipment, to which is thus 
attached forever the name of one who 
served a term in prison, though pardoned 
out and technically rehabilitated by a 
judicial declaration of the illegality of the 
sentence. 

The college, says President Woodrow 
Wilson, of Princeton, should be a school 
of duty if “ the business of the world is 
not individual success, but its own better- 
ment.” ‘ Have I, a trustee for all the 
students who are ever to come here,” said 
a college president to the writer, ‘a right 
for a scruple, merely my scruple, perhaps, 
to shut this door of opportunity, though, 
as you and others may say, it is to be 
opened by dubious wealth?” “No, I 
would not send my boy there without 
thorough investigation,” said a father to 
the writer, referring to a university con- 
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spicuously favored by trust magnate gifts ; 
“the atmosphere seems too unmistakably 
commercial.” Here we have, pictured 
graphically, the many-sided conflict of 
duties and ideals due to a loss of ethical 
bearings in the overwhelming and revolu- 
tionary expansion of modern business. 
But one thing stands out clear in the con- 
fusion—that the university, like the college 
before it, must be more than a phrontis- 
tery, a different institution from a mere 
school of technique or research, if it is 
to prove “a savour of life unto life” for 
the education of the future. That is, the 
university must conserve the finest ethical 
traditions of the past and represent the 


highest ethical obligations of the present, . 


or it will lose its place of leadership and 
forfeit the right to it. The university 
president, then, who sees in his trustee- 
ship merely the obligation to improve the 
equipment for the individual success of 
the students, forgetting “ the world’s bet- 
terment,”’ sacrifices the less to the greater. 
He overlooks an equal obligation of his 
trusteeship, that the university shall not, 
by the conditions on which it accepts a 
gift, be committed to approval or con- 
donation of dubious means of acquiring 
wealth, nor, as President Pritchett puts 
it, to “ recognition of a false measure of 
success.” 

We learn to appreciate how widely the 
conventional academic view, which puts 
first in importance the possession of 
adequate equipment, may go amiss of the 
popular view, as we come into touch with 
Lincoln’s “plain people.” Not many 
months ago the writer had for seat-mate 
in a crowded train a thoughtful man, who 
turned out later to be a railroad engineer. 
The talk fell, apropos of an item in the 
paper, on trusts and their methods. The 
manner, more than the matter, of what 
the engineer said in reprobation was 
impressive. He spoke without heat, but 
with strength of feeling. Then, turning 
back to the item—the record of some 
benefaction by a trust magnate—he simply 
added: “Those fellows think that they 
fool us. But they don’t.” The words 
came back often and again to the writer 
when, soon following, he went through 
the strenuous weeks of the Waterbury 
trolley strike. Back of the general sym- 
pathy with the strikers in union circles 
was a feeling among the more represent- 
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ative union men, not against wealth in 
itself, but against wealth acquired in dubi- 
ous ways which society condoned. A 
protest to these men, good citizens and 
Americans, that their influence was being 
prostituted to the encouragement of every 
form of lawlessness and disorder, even 
murder, was invariably met with the ques- 
tion. “ What are the other fellows doing ?” 
Seizure of public franchises without remu- 
neration, stock-watering, legislative cor- 
ruption, cut-throat competition, monopoly 
charges, all the familiar phrases of indict- 
ment of high-handed trust methods, with 
a closing sneer ata generosity that “ adds 
acent to oil and gives a million to a 
university,” were found to have a local 
application of extenuation and excuse. 
Not that the United Gas Improvement 
Company, which controls the Waterbury 
trolley system, and its gas and electric 
light plants as well, stood popularly con- 
victed, so far as its Connecticut enterprises 
are concerned, on a single one of these 
counts. But it represented the dubious 
trust system of which such things are the 
natural fruit, and to which unionism alone, 
it was claimed, gives effective pause. Riots, 
terrorism, boycott, anything short of mur- 
der, were described as “ unfortunate inci- 
dents ” in a social war on the tyranny of 
dubious wealth, to be deprecated, indeed, 
but not, after all, to be over-magnified 
compared with other acts not so brutal 
but just as deadly to Americanism—acts 
which give those who commit them control 
in the world of business, high place among 
the socially elect, and even recognition in 
the inner circle of philanthropy, if they 
choose to pay the price. 

Does this seem to be merely an insin- 
cere, overdrawn apology for a cause 
under abnormal conditions of strain and 
stress, exaggerating and distorting the 
ordinary attitude of these same persons 
under normal conditions, and hence of no 
value in determining the popular view, 
ethically, of a university which thrives on 
the bounty of dubious wealth? Those 
familiar with discussions of “ unionism ” 
will testify that they meet a like argument 
constantly in one guise or another. For 
example, in a recent contribution to 
“ Collier’s Weekly,” Mr. Clark, of the 
Coal Strike Commission, the head of the 
Order of Railway Conductors, protests 
that unions should not be compelled to 
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incorporate until “ healthy, reasonable, 
and fair” laws are enacted in place of 
laws “especially constructed and intended 
for corporat ons of capital,” ‘‘ for the pur- 
pose of evading or limiting responsibility.” 
Mr. Clark’s colleague on the Commission, 
Bishop Spalding, put the same charge, 
reversed, more tersely and strongly when 
he said in an address at Peoria: “ Laws 
are not made for the great corporations.” 
A still more significant recent witness, 
since he studied conditions in the large, 
is W. C. Steadman, of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades-Union Con- 
gress, one of Alfred Moseley’s visiting 
commission of British workingman. Mr. 
Steadman reports that “ unless something 
is done to conciliate labor in America, the 
trust system will bring on such an uprising 
as has not been witnessed for forty years.” 

This common attitude of unionism 
towards trusts, which it counts a form 
of most dubious wealth, may seem to bear 
but remotely on the gifts of such wealth 
for university endowment. Such a direct 
bearing, however, is shown in the “ Ameri- 
can Federationist,” the official organ of 
the American Federation of Labor, in dis- 
cussing the recent affiliation of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation with the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. The article quotes 
Miss Margaret Haley as responding for 
the delegates of the teachers on their 
admission to seats in the Chicago central 
body: “ The step we take to-day is going 
to save the public schools and the democ- 
racy of the schools.” The article explains 
the menace to the democracy of the 
schools as due to the successful attempt 
of the universities “to compel the school 
course to conform to the university re- 
quirements, thus making public high 
schools mere feeders for the universities.” 
The article charges that the public schools 
of the Middle West, “ through the domi- 
nation of the university,” make use of 
text-books on political economy and civil 
government which teach a system inimical 
to trades-unions, and that “ private univer- 
sities attempt to steal a whole public school 
system.” The article then quotes at length 
from the report of the Illinois Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, concluding with this sig- 
nificant passage: “From San Francisco 
to Chicago, and extending to New York, 
comes the warning cry that privately 
endowed educational institutions must 


teach in accord with private interests or 
cease to teach. Not only that, but the 
larger of these institutions, where thought 
must bend to private bias, seek to force 
upon the public schools text-books origi- 
nating under the influence of that bias, 
and to compel the acceptance of their 
graduates as teachers without examination 
required from other teachers. . . . When 
liberty of thought is gone, other kinds of 
liberty must soon die.” 

This deliverance, all the more that it 
comes from a _ representative body of 
teachers, significantly marks the extent to 
which the association in the popular mind, 
however exaggerated or mistaken, of dubi- 
ous wealth with university patronage may 
discredit the sincerity of university stand- 
ards and aims. ‘The great captains of 
education can be trusted, in the main, to 
protect freedom of teaching, so vital to 
them, however dubious the obligations 
they may seem to assume in accepting 
some of their endowments ; and person- 
ally to represent to their students high 
ideals, though in instances they may seem 
to recognize “vulgar success,” as Dr. 
Noah Porter used scornfully to call it. 
But a subtle, pervasive suspicion once in 
the air, the indefinite, insidious fear of 
the Greeks bearing gifts, largely escapes 
their notice. Such a popular suspicion, 
evidently, is the most serious possible 
impairment of the authority of university 
influence, attaching to the university itself 
and to the men whom it sends forth into 
the world to represent its ideals—and this 
at a time of flux, when the steadying influ- 
ence of the university was never more 
imperatively needed. As Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale declared recently in a note- 
worthy sermon preached from a university 
pulpit, the great present need is that a 
new emphasis be placed on education in 
the sense of duty as central or funda- 
mental. ‘We may say what we choose,” 
Dr. Hale continued, “in ridicule or con- 
tempt of the mechanical side of Puritan 
training, as it shows itself in the tradi- 
tions. What you and I know is that 
enough of them lived to God’s glory to 
give a moral element to the whole legisla- 
tion of the infant State, and that the hope- 
ful element which we now call public 
spirit was the dominant element.” 

In attempting to restore education in 
the sense of duty to its place of honor, 
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the one central place in university life, so 
far as that place has been lost, there is a 
general principle that must apply to the 


acceptance of gifts. High ideals cannot 
coexist with dubious patronage. This is, 
of course, a principle of easier individual 
application, though requiring courage. 
That college professor pointed the way 
who quietly refused to be the guest of a 
well-known capitalist—not Mr. Rocke- 
feller, it ought perhaps in justice to be 
added—because he regarded the capital- 
ist’s business methods as most open to 
question. Had the professor’s college 
received the offer of a substantial gift 
from that capitalist, its disposition might 
have proved a far more difficult and delli- 
cate question. The clue to the answer 
would lie in the word “patronage.” 
Would acceptance of the gift imply recog- 
nition of the giver as one of the “ patrons ” 
of the college? ‘I once accepted a very 
large sum from one of the ‘shadiest’ of 
modern speculators,” said a college presi- 
dent to the writer. “ But it was offered 
voluntarily for a general fund, and no one 
outside knew the name of the donor. 
Acceptance involved no recognition of his 
methods.” “How about Jay Gould?” 
was asked. “Well,” said the college 
president, “there you raise a very hard 
question to answer. A man’s early busi- 
ness methods may have been most un- 
scrupulous, while his later methods are 
most honorable. He may have decided, 
having once gotten a start, ‘to clean up 
and live like a gentleman,’ as a character 
in one of Howells’s stories expressed it. 
Are you to stigmatize a worthy present 
because of an unworthy past? Had I 
been a college president between 1870 
and 1880, and had Jay Gould then offered 
a gift to the college to which his name 
must attach, I should have felt bound 
to refuse it. After 1880 his methods were 
.different—and the answer to such an offer 
then made might have been different too.” 
‘The president’s own answer was but half 
serious, although it did state a serious 
difficulty. He was really splitting hairs 
\with himself. The world would never, he 
knew, draw so fine a distinction. It is 
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the penalty of the unscrupulous beginnii; 
of a notable business career that the pas 
is seldom if ever “lived down;” that the 
beginning itself stigmatizes the career to 
the end, however different its later char- 
acter. But the mention of Jay Gould’s 
name suggested a concrete case illumina- 
tive of the whole question. - Perhaps 
fifteen years ago, through the invitation 
of Miss Gould, who was actively interested, 
a conference of prominent Presbyterians, 
with the late Dr. John Hall presiding, 
was held in Jay Gould’s New York home 
to further the work of foreign missions, a 
large sum being raised. The incongruity 
was so evident that wherever the wires 
carried the story the unskillful laughed 
and the judicious grieved. To-day Miss 
Gould is by a universal verdict acclaimed 
perhaps the foremost woman of America 
for her self-sacrificing devotion and wise 
and generous benefactions in answer to 
every appeal “to lend a hand.” ‘The 
Gould money is the same, at least in its 
original source. But in passing rightfully 
to the new ownership, responsibility for 
its origin has ceased to attach to it. 

The whole question must, then, turn, 
not on the kind of money given to a uni- 
versity, its ‘‘ dubiousness,” as some would 
say, but on the way in which it is given; 
on whether, thus given, it will advance or 
frustrate the purpose for which the univer- 
sity exists. “We are not training dilet- 
tanti,” recently said a great educator in 
addressing a gathering of his fellow uni- 
versity alumni; “we are not training spe- 
cialists; we are not even training ‘profes- 
sional’ men pure and simple. We are 
training citizens of a free commonwealth, 
of a Christian commonwealth; and every 
influence, outside of the class-room as 
well as in it, which makes for public spirit 
and for training in this citizenship must 
be cherished and conserved.” Is the gift 
of dubious wealth so offered as to make 
for or against these ideals? as to ignore 
or recognize “the false measure of suc- 
cess,” in President’s Pritchett’s pregnant 
phrase ? as to raise or “ debase the moral 
currency,” his quotation from George 
Eliot? That is the test, 
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The Life of a Publisher’ 


HE story of a worse than orphaned 

] boy; of a boy deserted by his 

- father, and found sobbing alone 
at night in the market-place of Bremen 
by a great-hearted man ; the story of how 
this poor boy, thus rescued and adopted 
by Herr Rulffs, became in time the 
famous publisher, the close friend of 
Wieland and Schiller—this is the story of 
Goschen’s life ; and this surely is worthy 
reading for us in this republican land. 
Goschen never forgot this episode in his 
boyhood, and many a poor boy was 
helped on his way afterward by the re- 
nowned publisher, while his infinite grati- 
tude to Rulffs conquered every obstacle 
and saved his foster-father from poverty 
and prison. 

Leipsic, the center of the book trade in 
Germany, had drawn to itself many men 
of distinction. As bees to flowers, un- 
failingly came men of genius to Leipsic. 
Here Goschen lived ten years, winning by 
his vivacity and charm many warm 
friends, who later on helped him in his 
career. But not to his friends alone; 
not to the 3,000 thalers lent him by 
Korner to start him as a publisher on 
his own account; but to his indomitable 
perseverance, to his immense industry, to 
his unflagging enthusiasm, and to his 
charming personality, Goschen’s remark- 
able success was due. How great that 
success was we may judge from the fact 
that within two years of his start he had se- 
cured the names of Goethe, Schiller, Wie- 
land, Lessing, and Klopstock to appear 
on his Publisher’s Catalogue for the great 
Easter Book Fair of Leipsic! 

With all his “fame, Goschen never be- 
came rich, On the warmest possible 
terms of friendship with most of his 
authors, he voluntarily increased the 
promised honorarium if the book sold 
well, and advanced the money agreed on, 
in many cases where he could ill afford it. 
He was always thrifty, always anxious to 
invest his savings in his business. Once 
he countermanded the order for a lamp 
because he feared it an extravagance. 


‘Life and Times of George Joachim Goschen, Pub- 
lisher and Printer of Leipzig, 1752-1828. By his 
Grandson, Viscount Goschen. fn 2 vols. Illustrated. 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York, 


His gift for work almost amounted to 
genius. Sixteen hours a day he reck- 
oned no hardship. With his own hand 
he personally examined every sheet of 
Goethe’s collected works. 

But, alas! the devastating wars of Na- 
poleon swept away the result of all these 
years of unremitting toil. ‘“ Who can buy 
a book,” said Goschen, “ when no one 
has money for bread!” With patriarchal 
benevolence he kept his printing works 
open; for he could not turn away his 
faithful printers bound to him by forty 
years of friendship. How his men loved 
him an incident will tell. The great Fair 
was coming on, the promised book could 
not be finished. For three consecutive 
nights those devoted servants worked. 
And when the book was handed to him 
completed, “all had tears in their eyes 
when they saw his happy emotion.” 

At thirty-five he plunged madly into 
love, and five years after his marriage we 
find him addressing a letter to his wife as 
“ My heavenly Jette.” Their home life, 
with their ten children, his dependents, 
and their frequent distinguished guests, 
was well-nigh ideal. 

As a character, Goschen was extremely 
interesting and lovable; as a publisher 
he was quixotically high-minded and gen- 
erous, while his efforts to attain typo- 
graphical perfection gave him world fame; 
but, after all, his connection with men of 
genius, and with the Weimar group in 
particular, is the point of deepest interest 
to us. 

With Wieland, the “ Nestor of German 
Literature,” he was almost on terms of 
blood brotherhood. Their first meeting 
was noteworthy. Wieland showed marked 
impatience at the entrance of Jean Wie- 
land, who merely smiled and withdrew. 
‘What a noble wife you have!” cried 
Goschen, enthusiastically. ‘“ Young man,” 
said Wieland, his face transfigured with 
joy, “your keen discernment of the value 
of this woman makes you my friend for- 
ever.” Atatime when “nature seemed 
a compound of volcanoes and moonlight ” 
even Wieland, the apostle of the Aufklar- 
ung or Renaissance of Reason, even Wie- 
land is sentimental. His supreme merit, 
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however, consists in his forcing upon the 
German people, beginning with the aristo- 
crats, the use of the German language. 
To these French-speaking, French-reading 
Germans he gave politics, social science, 
folk-lore, epic poems, the masterpieces of 
antiquity, all in their native tongue. For 
years the tutor, then the counselor, of 
Karl August, Duke of Weimar, his gener- 
ous soul showed no envy at the appear- 
ance in Weimar of the great Goethe, so 
surely to eclipse him. “My soul is as 
full of Goethe as a dewdrop of the morn- 
ing sun.” “To-day I have seen him for 
the first time in his complete splendor, in 
his complete beautiful humanity. In a 
moment of ecstasy I knelt down beside 
him, pressed my soul to his heart, and 
worshiped God!” So writes Wieland of 
Goethe. “A cross between Socrates and 
Horace,” he calls himself. 

Another warm friend of Goschen’s was 
Friedrich Schiller, the poet of freedom 
and revolt. His youth “ dreary and joy- 
less,” an incessant revolt against tyranny ; 
his manhood harassed by illness and debt, 
what wonder that nearly every one of his 
dramas was a protest against tyrannical 
oppression! Into his anxious life came 
a ray of light impossible in this prosaic 
twentieth century. An unsigned letter of 
appreciation from four unknown but lov- 
ing admirers—and gifts! feminine gifts as 
well as masculine! A pocketbook worked 
by her own needle from one, portraits of 
the four from another, and music written 
for one of Schiller’s poems! ‘Then fol- 
lowed the exchange of rhapsodical letters. 
“ It isthe sweetest refreshment of my joy- 
less existence that my soul can float 
around yours.” They induce him to move 
to Leipsic, and he is sunned and stimu- 
lated in their love. One of the four, 
Goschen’s friend and partner, Korner, 
soon to marry one of the maidens, Minna 

_ Stock, became his friend for life, and gave 
him for years a charming home in his own 
house. The wise criticism of the gener- 
ous, high-minded Korner. was as grateful 
as his financial aid to the storm-tossed 
poet. 

From a_twentieth-century American 
point of view, Germany of the eighteenth 
century seems undeniably. queer—Ger- 
many, “ where sewers were undreamed of, 
and a post-office was merely a vision,” 
where “letters were written to be read in 
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circles, and were shown about like the 
last new novel.” Their explosive decla- 
mation, their rhetorical outbursts for 
liberty, seem to us theatric. The differ- 
ence in literary earnings is marked. 
Schiller had hopes of a comfortable home 
if his brains could bring him in a few 
hundred dollars a year. With us a “sweet 
girl graduate” gets as many thousands 
from her literary efforts. 

With every work of his genius, Schil- 
ler’s fame increased; always the idol of 
the people, it is pleasant to see honors 
heaped upon him; a professorship at Jena, 
a marriage with the lovely and most de- 
voted Charlotte von Lengefeld, a pension 
from Karl August, a title of nobility from 
the Emperor! Can this indeed be Fried- 
rich Schiller whom we see driving in his 
own Carriage? 

His meeting with Goethe at Weimar, 
Grimm calls the one real event in Schil- 
ler’s life. Henceforth these two were 
inseparable. Together they published 
“Die Hoéren” and “ Die Xenien ”—the 
latter a series of wild invectives against 
those who did not appreciate the former. 
Schiller visits Goethe with a stipulation 
that he may go to bed if his pains become 
unbearable. Goethe, visiting Schiller, 
discovers in his absence a heavy, displeas- 
ing odor. This proves to be a drawer 
full of decaying apples, without which 
Schiller cannot find inspiration. 

Could greater contrast be than between 
Schiller and Goethe? Schiller, the apos- 
tle of revolt, the visionary; Goethe 
passively accepting everything offered by 
Fate. “Instead of making himself un- 
happy with the politics of Europe, he 
made himself happy studying the poetry 
and history of the East. Compare Schil- 
ler’s red hair, hollow chest, and knock- 
knees with Goethe’s godlike form! Even 
in death the perfection of Goethe’s body 
moved his faithful Eckermann to tears. 
His person harmonized with his devotion 
to beauty. “No reformer” he, “but a 
poet whose religion was beauty.” True 
it is that those “immoral jades” Clar- 
chen and Kattchen were harder by far 
to create than Schiller’s idealized heroes. 
Yet “Goethe’s poems do not, like Schil- 
ler’s, beget deeds. Deeds are the off- 
spring of words; and Goethe’s pretty 
words are childless.” 

The Prince who gathered together at 
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Weimar these great ones was Karl August, 
Grand Duke of Weimar. In simplicity 
of taste he was like Goethe. His gener- 
osity can be seen in his readiness to part 
with an ancestral snuff-box or a diamond 
ring to help a needy poet. While it was 
comparatively easy to bring great men to 
Weimar, only a rare nature could so have 
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fascinated these men of genius as to 
compel their stay. In this haven of rest, 
“talking of lovely things that conquer 
death,” ended Schiller’s stormy youth. 
From here Goethe tried “the Great 
Beyond.” 

So was this tiny court of Weimar raised 
to a fame second only to that of Berlin. 
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This report of current literature ts supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


Any of these 


books will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt 
of the published price, with postage added when the price is marked “ net.” 


Ancient Coffers and Cupboards: Their History 
and Description from the Earliest Times to the 
Middle of the Sixteenth Century. By Fred Roe. 
Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 10x13 
in. 128 pages. $12, net. . 

In this magnificent volume the attention of the 

reader is first of ail attracted to the wealth of 

fine illustrations picturing coffers, credences, 
almeries, armoires, cupboards, and cabinets, 
from the Dark Ages to the end of the sixteenth 
century. As here shown, the distinctions 
among these articles become clearer than 
before. We see that a coffer was a box of 
great strength intended for the preservation 
and transportation of weighty articles; its 
front was generally formed of but a single 
panel. A credence was a combined table and 
cupboard ; it might or might not be used for 
ecclesiastical purposes, though the name is 
now exclusively applied to articles for religious 


use. Almeries were food-lockers of various 
kinds. Armoires were great presses or ward- 
robes. A cupboard was a modification of an 


armoire, having a recessed superstructure. 
Finally comes the cabinet, much smaller than 
the foregoing—a nest of drawers inclosed by 
folding doors. The text treats all these with 
great detail and with commendable clearness. 
A particularly interesting feature is the 
author’s account of that divergence which 
took place between the architectural styles of 
France and England due to the rise in the 
latter country of Perpendicular Gothic. 
Archbishop Temple: Being the People’s Life 
ofthe Right Hon. and Most Reverend Frederick 
Temple, P.C., D.D., LL.D. By Charles H. Dant. 
Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
5x7%in. 243 pages. $1.50, net. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Bookbinders and Their Craft. By S. T. Pri- 
deaux. Illustrated. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. 6%4x9%in. 299 pages. $12. 

In a limited edition of five hundred copies are 

reprinted eight papérs on various aspects, 

historical and practical, of the bookbinder’s 
craft. Some of the papers are, “ Some Eng- 
lish and Scottish Bindings of the Last Cen- 
tury,” “Les Relieurs Frangais,” “ Design in 

Bookbinding,” ‘Early Italian Bindings.” 

Miss Prideaux was a pupil of the late Mr. 

Cobden-Sanderson at his famous Dover bind- 

ery, and has become one of the best known 

and most successful of English binders. Her 





ability as a maker of fine bindings, her wide 
knowledge of the history and traditions of the 
art, and her fine perception of its artistic re- 
quirements and possibilities, make whatever 
she writes of interest and value to book-lovers. 
The book is illustrated with fine reproductions 
of old bindings, and is admirable in typog- 
raphy, printing, and binding. 
David the Hero. By Sarah Dickson Lowrie. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 5x74 in. 
237 pages. $l, net. 
Primarily intended for a child, the ten pictures 
here presented, drawn from the life of David, 
son of Jesse, may well find favor in older eyes. 
Instead of a continuous narrative, the author 
has discriminatingly chosen the principal 
events in David’s career, around each one of 
which she has woven a charming story. 
History of Modern Europe (A). By Merrick 
Whitcomb. Illustrated. (Twentieth Century Text- 
ooks.) D. Appleton & Co., New York. 5x8 in. 
31 pages. $1.10. 
A clear compendium of the events which have 
shaped the Europe of to-day—the author 
following the true rule of historical perspec- 
tive by devoting as much space to our own 
century as to the three that preceded. Dr. 
Arnold’s protest against the usual tendency of 
histories to magnify the events of the remote 
past and minimize those influencing undeter- 
mined policies is gradually bearing fruit. No 
student who uses this excellent text-book will 
have to make the confession of a brilliant 
graduate of a New England college that “my 
knowledge of history ends with the Reforma- 
tion.” 


Leonardo da Vinci. By Dr. Georg Gronau. 
Tilustrated. (The Popular Library of Art.) E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 4x6in. 19 pages. 75c., 
net 


Reserved for later notice. 


Life and Letters of Brooke-Foss Westcott, 
D.D., D.C.L. By his Son, Arthur Westcott. IJlus- 
trated. In 2 vols. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
54% x8%in. $5. : 

Reserved for later notice. 


Michael Angelo Buonarroti. By Charles 
Holroyd, Keeper of the National Gallery of British 
Art. With Translations of the Life of the Master by 
his Scholar, Ascanio Condivi, and Three Dialogues 
from. the Portuguese by Francisco d’Ollanda. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 5%x8 in, 347 
pages. $2, net. 


Reserved for later notice. 
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Modern Obstacle (The). By Alice Duer 
Miller. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5x7% 
in. 273 pages. $1.50; 

A clever novel of New York life. Brilliant in 

point of humorous portrayal of distinctly real 

and enjoyable characters, yet sympathetic and 
serious in its very original manner of dealing 
with one of the gravest problems in modern 

American society. 


New International Encyclopedia (The). Ed- 
ited by Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., Harry Thurston 
Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D.,and Frank Moore Colby, M.A. 
Illustrated. Vol. 1X. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. 7x10in. 953 pages. 

On the “ Polar Star’? in the Arctic Sea. By 
His Royal Highness Luigi Amedeo of Savoy, Duke 
of the Abruzzi. Translated by William Le Queux. 
In 2 vols. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. 74%xl0in. $12.50, net. (Postage 72c.) 

It will be remembered that Captain Cagni, of 
this expedition, surpassed Nansen’s “ farthest 
north” by a short distance. Lovers of nar- 
ratives of Arctic travel cannot fail to feel the 
strongest interest in these two finely printed 
and illustrated volumes. We reserve a full 
review for a later issue. 

People of the Whirlpool. From the Experi- 


ence Book of a Commuter’s Wife. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 5x7%4 in. 365 pages. 


Reserved for later notice 


Picciola. By X.B.Saintine. Edited by O. B. 
Super. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 444x6%% in. 
222 pages. 

Philippine Islands, 1493-1803 (The). Trans- 
lated from the Originals. Edited and Annotated by 
Emma Helen Blair and James Alexander Robertson. 
Vol. III. The Arthur H. Clarke Co., Cleveland, O. 
6x94 in. 317 pages. $4, net. 

Philosophy 4: A Story of Harvard University. 

" By Owen Wister. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
4x6%4 in. 95 pages. 50c. 

Mr. Wister’s jolly and immensely human story 

of college life is here published as one of a 

series of little books of fiction, admirably 

suitable for slipping in the pocket when one 
starts on an outing. 

Pioneers of the West: A True Narrative. By 
John Turner. Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati. 5%4x8 
in. 404 pages. $1.50. 

This is an intimate and not too vivaciously 

written account of pioneering experiences. 

However, it gives valuable descriptions of life 

among the Indians, the blizzards, the forest 

fires, and other disasters, and also in the har- 
vest fields, homes, schools, and churches of 
the West. 


Puerto Rican and Other Impressions. By 
William James. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 5% x8in. 100 pages. $1.50, net. 


In one of the earlier verses in this volume the 
author pertinently and persistently, if some- 
what unmelodiously, records this query: 
“ Why should 7 speak?” Candor compels 
us to state that, in our opinion, neither here 
nor in any previous or subsequent selection 
does he answer his own question, or give good 
and sufficient reason for the publication of a 
hundred pages of very mediagre verse. 

Psychology and Common Life. By Frank 


Sargent Hoffman, Ph.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 5x8in. 286 pages. $1.30, net. 


Professor Hoftman has here popularized with 
rematikable clearness a recondite subject, con- 
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cerning some particulars of which there is an 
increasing and unsatisfied curiosity as well as 
no small amount of misconception and delu- 
sion. He is familiar with the “ Proceedings ” 
of the Society for Psychical Research, and with 
other literature dealing with the subject, both 
scientific and charlatan. His book will not 
only interest the curious, but will be found to 
illuminate the educational, ethical, and hy- 
gienic bearings of a sound psychology. While 
critical, it is fair, and holds, in general, a just 
balance of appreciation for both sides of a 
mooted question. While exposing the extrav- 
agance of “Christian Science,” Professor 
Hoffman judges that “in the future one of 
the chief methods of treating disease will be 
a mental one.” His estimate of hallucinations, 
in close accord with the dictionary, is that 
they are based on facts external to the imagi- 
nation, but are simply misinterpretations of 
such facts. This is not fully reconcilable with 
the results of the famous census of hallucina- 
tions made some ten years since by the Society 
for Psychical Research. This clearly estab- 
lished (see the “ Proceedings ” for August, 1894) 
that there are such facts as “ veridical,” truth- 
telling, apparitions of deceased persons at or 
near their death hour. Some hallucinations 
are certainly not misinterpretations of external 
signs. The classical discrimination made at 
the end of the sixth book of the AEneid is 
exactly in line with the results of that scientific 
census. 


Representative Art of Our Time, with Original 
geen ig and Lithographs and Reproductions of 
Oil and Water-Colour Paintings, Pastels, etc. 
Edited by Charles Holme. Parts IV.and V. Pub 
lished by the International Studio, 67 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Complete in 8 Parts. Each $1, net. 
The fourth part of this interesting series con- 
tains an article by Walter Shaw Sparrow on 
the Development and Practice of English 
Water-color, with reproductions in color of a 
characteristic oil painting by Claude Monet, 
an etching by D. Y. Cameron, an oil painting 
by Sir George Reid, water-colors by Francis 
E. James and H. Cassiers, and a striking auto- 
lithograph by Frank Brangwyn. Part Five 
contains an essay by Dr. Hans W. Singer 
entitled “ The Value of Line in Etching and 
Dry-Point.” The most important of the six 
pictures in this installment is an etching by 
Joseph Pennell of the Bridge of St. Martin at 
Toledo. 


Representative English Comedies: With Intro- 
ductory Essays and Notes. An Historical View 
of Our Earlier Comedy and Other Monographs 
by Various Writers. Under the General Editor- 
ship of Charles Miles Gayley, Litt.D., LL.D. The 
—" Co., New York. 5%4x8 in. 686 pages. 


$1.50. 
The initial volume in a series which aims to 
collect and present representative specimens 
of English comedies, chosen for their impor- 
tance in the history of comedy, for their literary 
quality, and for their dramatic value. These 
comedies are to be accompanied in each vol- 
ume with monographs dealing with the authors 
and plays, with outlines of the dramatist’s 
life, an account of his contributions to comedy, 
and an estimate of the value of his production. 
The present volume, which opens the series, 
presents a historical view of the beginnings 
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of English comedy, and includes work by 
Heywood, Udall, Stevenson, Lyly, Peele; 
Greene, Porter, and a chapter on Shakespeare 
as acomic dramatist, by Professor Dowden. 
In the case of each dramatist an account of 
his life is given, with a report of the play, the 
conditions under which it was written, and its 
significance. The volume is prefaced _by an 
elaborate essay on the beginnings of English 
comedy by Professor Charles M. Gayley. 
The series will be treated at length at a later 
stage. 
Semanoud. By H. Talbot Kummer. Richard 
G. Badger, Boston. 5% x8in. 45 pages. $l. 
Sir A. Henry Layard, G.C.B., D.C.L. Au‘o- 
biography and Letters from his Childhood until 
his Appointment as H. M. Ambassador at Madrid. 
Edited by the Hon. William N. Bruce, with a 
Chapter on his Parliamentary Career " the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Arthur Otway. In 2 vols. I[lustrated. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 512x9 in. 
$7.50, net. 


Sir Henry Layard died in 1894. A sufficient 
time has elapsed, one would think, for the 
preparation of a complete biography. Hence 
the present publication will disappoint many, 
since it deals with Layard’s life only as far as 
his appointment as Ambassador to Spain. 
The work comprises an autobiography and 
letters; but the autobiography stops between 
1852 and 1869, the period of Layard’s Parlia- 
mentary career and of his exhaustive study 
of Italian art. While he left a full account 
of his embassies in Madrid and Constantinople, 
he desired that the account should be pub- 
lished only “ when those who might be injured 
or oftended by it had passed away.” That 
time not yet having arrived, the present work 
terminates in 1869; but we are glad to note 
that a sketch of Sir Henry’s career as a par- 
liamentarian forms a separate chapter, written 
by his friend and colleague Sir Arthur Otway. 
Though Layard was eminent as politician and 
diplomatist, his fame rests chiefly on his great 
distinction as traveler and archeologist. An 
account of his work as archzologist has 
already been given to the world by himself. 
His well-known books on Assyrian discoveries 
are also fragments of his autobiography. 
Hence in the present work the first part of 
the autobiography is of special interest, 
whether Sir Henry writes of his family history 
and childhood, of his legal studies, or of his 
early journeys—before he was _ twenty-three 
he had, with scanty means, traveled widely on 
the Continent, while before he was twenty-five 
he had taken part in the tribesmen’s armed 
resistance to Persian tyranny. Sir Henry’s 
picture of Bagdad deserves particular mention, 
and so does his description of manners and 
customs in Bosnia, Servia, Salonika, and 
Constantinople. It is not such a far cry from 
the period of his service in the Balkans to the 
unrest there of to-day. Incidentally we find 
this tribute from him to the work of American 
missionaries in Albania half a century ago: 
“They ... were a most zealous, devoted, and 
learned body of men. They had spread them- 
selves over the greater part of the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe and Asia and in parts of 
Persia . . . and had everywhere opened 
schools. . . . I was intimately acqua:nted with 
many of them in Constantinople and elsewhere 
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in Turkey, and received much kindness from 
them. After long struggling against 6pposi- 
tion . . . the labors of the American mission- 
aries were rewarded by no_inconsiderable 
success. To them may be attributed in great 
measure the movements which have since 
taken place in European Turkey and Armenia 
in favor of national independence and against 
the rule of the Turks.” 

Spiritual Power at Work: A Study of Spirit- 
ual Forces and their Application. By George 
Henry Hubbard. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
5x7%q4 in. 343 pages. $1.25, net. 

Mr. Hubbard is convinced that something is 
wrong in the Church, else virile minds would 
be attracted to it, as they are not. Enough 
is not demanded in the way of manly service 
and heroic endeavor. The yoke is made too 
easy, the burden too light, and so the Church 
is feminized in type, the liberal as well as the 
conservative Church. Conditions of member- 
ship must be made more exacting, preaching 
more virile. These things have been said 
before, notably in Professor Coe’s books. Mr. 
Hubbard, however, deals in generalities, ex- 
cept in emphasizing temperance work and 
missions abroad. What heroic tasks the 
Church should undertake to attract the co- 
operation of manly souls in abating the bur- 
dens, waste, and evil of social life he does not 
undertake to say. But he very justly insists 
that “the cultivation of the corporate [and 
this includes the civic and political] conscience 
is one of the most vitally urgent tasks of the 
coming age.” The “new evangelism” which 
he calls for lays greater emphasis on the indi- 
vidualistic than on the social aspects and 
interests of religion. A baptism of the Spirit, 
no doubt, is the great desideratum, but such 
as impels the receivers of it to the work of 
social righteousness pointed out in Jesus’ 
preaching at Nazareth. This will furnish 
enough in the way of heroism and self-denial 
to meet the conditions which Mr. Hubbard 
requires to draw strong men into Church fel- 
lowship. 

Spoils of Empire (The) : A Romance of the Old 
World and the New. By Francis Newton Thorpe. 
Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 5x8 in. 
421 pages. $1.50. 

To those who find attractive reading in the 
blending of historic fact and romantic fiction, 
this spirited tale of love and adventure during 
the Conquest of Mexico will make effective 
appeal. And the reader who commonly 
avoids books of this order because of their 
proneness to anachronisms and other inaccu- 
racies, finding his prejudice disarmed by the 
knowledge that the author is himself a his- 
torian of repute, will yield also to the charm 
of this rare union of imaginative writing and 
authentic utterance. 

State Experiments in Australia and New Zea- 
land. By William Pember Reeves. In 2 vols. E. P. 
— & Co., New York. 5%4x9in. Per set, $7.50, 
net, 

Reserved for later notice. 

Temple Bible (The): Ecclesiasticus. Edited 
by N. Schmidt, D.D., LL.D. Maccabees I. and ITI. 

“dited by W. Fairweather. The J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 4x5%in. Per vol., 60c., net. 

This edition, having been carried through the 

canonical books of the Bible, is goivg through 
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the Apocrypha. Little as one may care for 
the Apocrypha as a whole, the present volumes 
are specially attractive, Ecclesiasticus as an 
elaborate treatise on practical morality, Mac- 
cabees for its history of the great struggle of 
the Jews for religious liberty in the second 
century B.C. 


Trent’s Trust and Other Stories. By Bret 
Harte. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 4%4x7% 
in. 264 pages. $1.25. 

Again one wonders and admires the evenness 
of interest which Bret Harte maintained 
almost to the day of his death in writing stories 
of the Californian life he knew a generation 
ago. In this posthumous collection, for 
instance, the very best of the tales (and none 
are of inferior quality) are the two dealing 
with our old friends Jack Hamlin the gambler 
and Colonel Starbottle the gallant attorney 
and duelist. The most ambitious story in 
point of length and plot is that which gives 
the book its title. Bret Harte’s genius deserves 
even higher recognition that it has received ; 
his reluctance to attempt new themes or to 
essay elaborated novels in a way put him to 
disadvantage in competing with newer fiction- 
writers, but his work both in substance and 
style has the appreciation of a wide circle of 
judicious admirers; it was never hurried or 
feverish ; it always had, and in these tales 
continues to have, literary poise and force. 


Where Town and Country Meet. By James 
Buckham. Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati. 4%4x7% 
in. 241 pages. $l, net. 

This delightful nature-book, which should add 
to Mr. Buckham’s already established reputa- 
tion, is in the form of a series of thirty charm- 
ing essays, through each one of which he 
carries the reader, with the advancing year, 
in “a devout processional or peripatetic wor- 
ship of nature.” 


Where, When, and How to Catch Fish on the 
East Coast of Florida. By William H. Gregg. 
Assisted by Capt. John Gardner. Illustrated. ‘The 
Matthews-Northrup Works, Buffalo. 69% in. 267 
pages. $4, net. 

A sort of fisherman’s gazetteer and natural 
history combined, alike interesting to the 
disciple of Izaak Walton and the student of 
zodlogy, and no doubt a valuable addition to 
the literature of its class, both in point of 
matter and illustration. The colored plates 
are particularly fine, and there is a map at 
the back of the volume in addition to the 
geographical information incorporated in the 
text. 


Wood Folk at School. By William J. Long. 


(Wood Folk Series.) Illustrated. Ginn & Co., 

Boston. 5% x7%in. 188 pages. 
This volume is the fourth in a series of books 
for children’s home and school reading—books 
which have positive fascination for younger 
readers. In the book before us Mr. Long 
has put together some of the animal studies 
contained in his “School of the Woods,” 
omitting all theoretical discussions or essays 
because, as he says, these have no place in a 
school reader. For the same reason, this is 
not the time to discuss the differences in theory 
between Mr. Long and (to some extent at 
least) others of the more recent writers about 
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animal life, on the one hand, and on the other 


the school of nature writers represented by Mr. 
John Burroughs. For an extremely interesting 
presentation of Mr. Long’s views we may refer 
our readers to his article in the “ North Ameri- 
can Review” for May. Here we will only note 
that Mr. Long in his preface states that the 
incidents have all passed under his own eyes 
and are recorded just as he saw them from 
tent or canoe. One of these little stories, 
‘“* When You Meet a Bear,” appeared in The 
Outlook’s Recreation Number of last year— 
and this leads us to specially commend to our 
readers’, attention another article from Mr. 
Long’s pen which will be found in this year’s 
Recreation Number—next week’s issue of The 
Outlook. Theories aside, no one can possibly 
fail to-recognize in these talks about fawns, 
bears, deer, fish-hawks, porcupines, and other 
“beasts of the field and birds of the air,” a 
quite unusual skill in narrative and a delight- 
ful sense of the life of all outdoors. The book 
is carefully and well illustrated. 


World and the Logos (The). By Hugh Miller 
Thompson, S.T.D., LL.D. (Third Edition.) Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. 5x7% in. 78 pages. 75c. 

It was hardly worth while to put in print this 

fresh edition of addresses dated in 1885 with- 

out reckoning with the advance of thought— 
scientific, religious, and philosophic—that has 
since been made. The thesis here main- 
tained, that the universe is both reasonable 
and moral, is true enough, but the charges 
brought against science are overdrawn and 
need revision. The Kantian rigorism which 
maintains that an action to be in the highest 
degree commendable ‘‘should zo¢ be useful, 
nor pleasurable, nor in any way of benefit to 
the doer,” is a still more singular survival of 

a mode of thought that was antiquated when 

these lectures were first uttered. 

Works of Lord Byron (The): A New Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. Illustrated. Edited by 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge, M.A. Vol. VI. Poetry. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5% x84 in. 
612 pages. $2. 

This volume Mr. Coleridge devotes to “ Don 

Juan,” collating the text from the original 

MSS., which are in possession of Lady 

Dorchester and Mr. John Murray, fourteen 

stanzas of the Seventeenth Canto being now 

published for the first time. When the pre- 
liminary announcement of this important 
edition was made, it was proposed to include 
all Lord Byron’s poetical works in six volumes, 
corresponding to the six volumes of Letters 
already published ; but the great mass of new 
material incorporated in the introductions, 
notes, and in various other forms has extended 
several of the published volumes to a dispro- 
portionate size, and a seventh volume, com- 
pleting the work, will be issued, and will con- 
tain occasional poems, epigrams, and other 
writings, a bibliography, and an extensive 
index. The first canto of “ Don Juan,” it will 
be remembered, was begun in 1818, while some 
of the stanzas beginning the Seventeenth 

Canto, which are now given to the public for 

the first time, were not written until 1523, 

which would seem to bear out Byron’s state- 

ment to Murray, “I ave no plan—I had no 
plan; but I had or have materials,” 








